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j tories were not formerly celebrated in this 





| 
Frank Leswis’s ILtcstrRaTep NewspaPer is the oldest 


elabiished I (rated newspaper in America. 


This week we present No. 6 of Matt Morgan's 
series of “* Tuk Moprern Dance or Deatu: A 


Sermon in Six Cartoons.” It represents the 


Vielim in his cell in prison, regarding with horror | 


an imaginary hammer with which he has killed his 
wife. Death and the Devil having accomplished 
their work, revile him. 


DEMOCRACY AT DINNER. 


EVERAL weeks ago certain highly respect- 
\ able gentlemen connected with the Man- 
hattan Club, a Fifth Avenue political resort 


e 





for cating, gossiping, and playing unsoiled | 


| postguards on the frontier. 


cards, determined to have a reunion of promi- | 


nent Democrats at their headquarters. The 
movement was conceived and managed by 
the president of the club, Augustus Schell, a 
high toned railway operator ; Manton Marble, 
the wlitor of the Worl! and secretary of the 
details. and Judge John R. Brady. brother of 
the Inte James T. Prady and chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements. On Thurs- 
day night of last week the movement culmin- 
ated in a meeting of several hundred persons, 
miinly respectable, although there was a 
sprinkling of New York politicians with 
diamond pins and moist mustaches. A cer- 
tain air of quiet and great dignity was given 
to the affair by the presence of men like Wil- 
liam Beach Lawrence, Charles O’'Conor, Amasa 
J. Varker, Judge G. W. Woodward. James A. 
Bayard, and Manton Marble. There were 
music, sala's. wine and napkins, and there 
was no lack of men in dress-coats and white 
ties ; and we think that, in giving these few 
details, we have described all that there was 
of Democracy at the Manhattan Club on 
Thursday night of last weck. 

The occasion is worthy of mention only 
because it was loudly heralded as one which 
would indicate an era in the history of the 
Democratic Party. Whatever ideas the Demo- 
cratic Party might have were expected to 
burst upon the aspiring throng at the Man- 
hattan Club. Surely the men who managed 
the affair would do nothing that was insignifi- 
cant cither for kid gloves or for intellectual 
principles. The truth is that the meeting was, 
as a failure. a most magnificent success. It 
indicated that if there be any truth in the 
boast of Democratic numbers, there is at least 
nonce in the announcement that any Democratic 
ideas are now in existence. Mr. Schell said 
that the meetin: was of great interest to the 
country because it taught that there was a 
national return to Democratic principles. Upon 
looking through the speeches and letters made 
and read upon the occasion, we cannot dis- 
cover a single word that is worthy to claim 
the attention of men waiting to join the Demo- 
cratic ranks. In a speech of four or five 
minutes, Judge Amasa J. Parker, of Albany, 
an intelligent man, said “opposed to the 
present Administration ’ four times, and he 
did not say anything else. Yet every time 
he said it, the kid gloves patted their lit- 
tle applause, and the tolerated politicians 
went out to rewet their draggled mus- 
taches. Senator Payard, of Delaware. made 
a really sensible speech, in which he said that 
recent defeats of the Republican Party in 
certain States show that the people are de- 
voting themselves to self-preservation, and 
that if we would go back to the limitations of 
government imposed by the Constitution, we 
must not be bound by a mere party name or 
party tie. But his speech was not Democratic, 
and he did not once mention the name of Demo- 
eracy. The speech of Governor McEnery, of 
Louisiana, was only a sensible appeal for 
honesty—just such an appeal as we have 
heard from many Republicans in Congress 
during the present session. The other speeches 
contained nothing new or striking, that of 
Senator DPradbury referring ridiculously to 
Western victories in connection with a refer- 
ence to a Democratic currency. Letters that 
were read from John Quincy Adams, Gov- 
ernor Hendricks, Senator Thurman and Colonel 
(;teene were mere personal regrets of their 
inability to be present, and not one of them 
contained a sentiment worth reading aloud to 
a collection of the Lemocratic leaders of the 
nation. 

This great Democratic Dinner was a ridicu- 
lous failure. It was worse than a failure ; it 
was a fatal blunder; a collection of pall- 
bearers eating the funeral baked meats. It 
did more to give heart to the Republican 
l’arty than months of Republican campaigning 
could do. In no sense was there any old De- 
mocratic epthusiasm in it. Democratic vic- 





| qualities might grace the executive chair. 





prosy, tame and utterly contemptible way. 
If the people were roused to exultation by re- 
cent Democratic victories somewhere. the Man- 
hattan Dinner was not needed. But all there 
was of it was a dinner. There has been no 
hickory-pole enthusiasm ; there have been no 
bonfires reddening the sky. It is now evident 
that if the Democratic Party is to be revived 
in order that it may become the Opposition to 
the Administration, we can have no hope in 
the men who now expect and pretend to 
lead it. 


NEW FACES. 

EVOLUTIONS that come either as flashes 

of lightning or as slow and quiet dawn 
ings always reveal new men Cromwell, 
Danton and Napoleon appeared aimost in a 
day. Their growth was not in sight of th¢ 
world ; they came full-armed for the conflict 
Statesmanship does not tolerate open-air 
nurseries. But for the firing on Sumter, that 
stern genius Stanton would have ended his 
life in the Pittsburgh court rooms, and Sher- 
man would have spent all his years in drilling 
Lincoln would 
have gone out of office into Illinois obscurity, 
leaving only a dim memory for some such 
qualities as were possessed by Tom Marshall 
and John Van Buren. 

A little more than a year ago there was in 
American politics no name so prominent and 
so promising as that of Schuyler Coliax. Now 
he is almost unknown, and the place he held 
is filled by Henry Wilson, a man once popular | 
as the Natick Cobbler, but who is already for- 
gotten by the present generation. Lyman | 
Trumbull, after barely escaping the Presi- | 
dency as a Democrat, was one of the most | 
prominent of Republicans, and became a pop 
ular Liberal ; but he is now arguing law cases 
somewhere in Illinois. Most of us remember | 
the popular applause that greeted Hannibal 
Hamlin in the first Lincoln campaign ; yet it 
requires an effort and a reference to the Con- 
gressional Directory to determine that he 
really occupies a seat in the United States 
Senate. But a little while ago and grisly old 
Ben Wade was regarded for days as the pro- 
bable President of the United States, and 
thousands of people wished that Johnson 
might be removed in order that Wade's great 


Neither his great qualities nor his immense 
popularity remain, and few care to know 
whether or not he is living quietly at his lake 
shore home. There was a time when George 
E. Pugh was a Democratic giant in Congress ; 
when erratic and emotional Ashley was an 
idol of the Abolitionists ; and when James W. 
Nye was the terror of the blunderers. 

We are now living among a new people 
with new leaders. The political revolution 
has been slow, my ‘sterious and uninteresting. 
The old Bourbon element resigned its potency 
with sage misgivings, and even in our day men | 
are known to say that the country must re- 
turn to the good old days of Jackson. Thurlow 
Weed, the prompter of Seward, still retains 
his hold on the politics of his State with 
a strong but uncertain hand. Men _ in 
back counties speak with just affection of 
“Tom Hendricks,” and there are those who 
seek the salvation of the country in the words 
of dear old Thurman. But the strongest men 
are the newest. Eighteen years of Repub- 
licanism made no man so strong and brilliant 
a statesman of finance as an unknown silver- 
miner of Nevada, who rose one day in the 
Senate amid the doubtings of amazed col- 
leagues and slew the Goliath of Inflation by a 
single blow. And so sensitive and ready is 
po; ular opinion, that people say of a man 
whom they would not make Lieutenant- 
Goverror of California, that but for a consti- 
tutional restriction John P. Jones might be 
President of the United States. Two years 
ago, William Walter Phelps was known only 
by a select circle of young journalists, and he 
was elected to Congress from a district where 
his nomination was a surprise and where his 
name was that of astranger. Buthis speeches 
on finance have compelled people to ask the 
President for his appointment to the head of | 
the Treasury, and that portion of the Con- 
gressional Record which he occupies contains 
a greater number of “Laughters”’ than is 
given even to Mr. Cox. Senator Carpenter is 
comparatively a new man. He is only just 
beginning to be known for popular quiltiles e; 
and though his State threatens not to return 
him to the Senate, he is strong enough to wait 
for a reaction of the public mind. During 
the present session of Congress he has made 
one of the four or five speeches that have 
come from the lips of statesmen. The Pacific 
Slope, having Sargent and Jones, will next 
year send to the Senate another man whose 
skill in politics is equaled by his sentiment 
and oratory—a rival for Conkling and for 
Schurz ; and it is probable that Newton Booth 
will become the candidate of a new party for 
Vice-Presi?ont of the United States. It is re- 
markable that none of these men have reached 
that time of life when it is usual to call men 
old. Senator Jones is just passing into the 
forties. Mr. Phelps is only a year or two 
more than thirty. Newton Booth is of the | 
same age as Senator Jones. The strongest | 
Democrat in Massachusetts to-day, we mean ; 
John Quincy Adams, is young in years. And 
it is surprising how many of the most pro- 
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mising of the men who are organizing » In- 
dependent Party in Illinois are not pit young, 
but unknown. But they are none the less 
strong for that. 


THE AUSTRO -HUNGARIAN 
EMPIRE. 

WENTY years ago Austria was virtually 

the leader of Germany. She was able, 


with the assistance of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
many of the smaller German States, to outvote 


- 
| 


Prussia in the Diet, and she had no reason | 


whatever to dread her in the field. Through- 
out Italy, with the single exception of little 
Sardinia, Austria was all-powerful. Hungary 
was ruled by the Kaiser as a conquered coun- 
try, and the Concordat, which bound the Em- 
pire to the Roman See, made Catholicism 
supreme from Milan to Pesth. 

In no country in Europe, with perhaps the 
single exception of Italy, have such enormous 
changes occurred as have taken place within 
the last two decades in Austria. She has 
suffered the loss of Lombardy and Venice, and 
the total destruction of her once vast political 
influence throughout the Italian Peninsula. 
She has been defeated by Prussia and driven 
out of Germany, while her rival has become 
the most powerful nation in the world. Her 
Government, from a despotism, has become a 
constitutional monarchy, and the abolition of 
the Concordat has set her free from the spi- 
ritual despotism of Rome. More than all this, 
Austria, which once called in the aid of Russia 
to crush rebellious Hungary, has not only 
granted all the demands which the latter made 
in 1848, but has virtually consented to become 
the mere appanage of the Hungarian Kingdom. 
It is the latter fact which must be kept in 
view in all efforts to understand the present 
position, or to predict the future policy, 
of Austria. The change in the relations of 
Austria to Hungary is much such a change 
in the condition of this country as would re- 
sult were the North to suddenly recognize the 
independence of the South, with the single 
condition that the President of the United 
States should also be the President of the 
Southern Confederacy. Only in the latter 
case the North would still be the most power- 
ful half of the two linked Confederacies, 
while, in fact. Hungary is today the greater 
of the two united monarchies of Austria and 
Hungary. 

The concession of the autonomy of Hungary 
and the establishment of the dual system in 
the government of the Austro-Hungarian 


monarchy was due to the absolute necessity of 


conciliating Hungary and gaining her support 
against Prussia and Italy. The end sought 
was gained, but the step, once taken, could not 
be retraced. 


the situation. There was no possibility of i 


ducing the Hungarians to undertake a war of 


reconquest in Italy, and therefore the aban- 
donment of Venetia after the battle of Sadowa 
was absolute and final. There was no reason 
why Hungary should be willing to renew 
the ancient struggle of Austria for supremacy 
in Germany, and hence, although the German 
population of Austria would gladly have seized 
the opportunity of the Franco-German war to 
revenge if possible the ¢ campaign of Sadowa, 
Austria was forced to acquiesce in her ex- 
clusion from Germany. 
European politics the Austrian Empire has 
practically ceased to exist, and has been re- 
placed by Hungary—a power which has no 
traditions binding it to pursue the ancient 
policy of Austria. 

The new attitude and relations of the Aus- 
turo-Hungarian Empire afford substantial guar- 
antees for the peace of Europe. Austria is 
now on terms of close friendship with Italy, 
neither power having the slightest reason to 
fear the other. With the German Empire her 
relations are also of a friendly character, since 
there is no Jonger any reason for Germany to 
look upon Austria as a rival who has every- 
thing to gain by her defeat. With Russia, 
Austria, like Germany, is now virtually allied ; 
for there is every reason to suppose that the 
recent meeting of the three Emperors re- 
sulted in a thorough agreement as to their 
future policy. Already Russia, emboldened 
by the support of her powerful allies, has 
quietly violated the conditions of the Peace of 
the Crimea, and has begun to rebuild her 
Black Sea fleet; while Austria, no longer 
dreading the intrigues of Russia in Bohemia 
and Austrian Poland. has assumed a firm atti- 
tude towards Turkey in connection with the 
Danubian P rincipalities. The possibility of this 
triple alliance, and of this friendship of Italy 
towards Austria, is due to her assumption of 
the character of a Hungarian power, which 
has removed all cause of suspicion from Italy, 
Germany and Russia. She cannot now, as she 
once did, call upon Germans to aid her in as- 
serting German dominance in Italy. She cannot 
become the ally of France against Germany, 
for the former can no more appeal to her de- 
sire to become the leader of a Germanic con- 
federation than her total separation from 
Germany makes it possible for Russia to 
regard her as tle nearest natural ally of the 
great Sclavonic power. 

Now, it is obvious that while these four na- 


tions are thus in close accord, and while it is | 


extremely improbable that any contingency 
can occur which will involve powers whose 
interests are so free from conflict with one 
another in mutual strife, there can be no 


Hungary became the master “ 


In all questions of 
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European war of any moigaiiade.  Praettee 


| will not venture to attack Italy, with the im- 


minent probability that the latter will be sup- 
ported by Germany and Austria. Neither 
will France attack Germany, since she would 
thus, in all probability, be also involved in 
war with Austria andelItaly. And neither 

ngland nor France, alone or allied together, 
will again interfere to protect Turkey against 
| Russia, when such intervention would bring 
Germany and Austria into the field as allies 
of Russia. These three powers could alone 
place fully three millions of men in the field, 
to which Italy could, if she chose, add half a 
million more. Such a force is too gigantic to 
be braved by any other power or powers 
The first Holy Alliance fell to pieces because 
Prussia, Russia and Austria had rival interests 
to support. The new Germany, the new Aus 
tria, and the Russia of Alexander II., have no 
cause for jealousy. This present alliance has, 
therefore, every prospect of permanence, and 
while it endures not a shot ean be fired with- 
out its permission from the Atlantic to the 
Vistula. The actual political condition is plain 
enough ; but it has been made possible only 
by the triumph of Hungary over Austria, 
after an open or silent struggle of twenty 
years. 


FACTS IN FINANCE, 

yp wadewy is to take another turn at the 

financial question. Its last attempt was a 
dead failure in a great many ways, and most 
of all in being so framed that it would not 
have done at all what was expected of it. It 
was a genuine legislative boomerang, and one 
feels almost sorry, in thinking it over, that the 
President did not let it go on around till it 
returned to astonish Morton, and punish Lo 
gan and tumble the financier of the pine woods 
off his feet. But that is past hoping for. The 
first Bill is dead, and Congress is already tink 
ering at another. 

In this connection, it may be pertinent to 
remark to our representatives (“* chosen by the 
people,” as the President very innocently says, 
“to make laws for their guidance *’) that there 
are such things as facts in finance. It is not 
an exact science any more than meteorology, 
but there are some things that are known just 
as surely as the existence of storm centres, or 
the average differences of climate on our con 
tinent, are known. If Congressmen woul! dis 
cover what some of these facts are, they can 
find them set down in reasonably clear array 
in Professor Sumner's “ History of American 
Currency.” It is a readable book, not over 
large, and not very expensive, and we advise 
Congressmen to devote a little money to its 
purchase, and a little time to its perusal. They 
will be surprised to find how practically and 
with what calm common sense and mastery 
of detailed facts a Yale “ professor ” takes up 
a subject which ‘ business ”’ men, especially 
in Congress, have mangled in a dreadful 
manner. 

One fact which is furnished by Professor 
Sumner, and which they will find confirmed 
by any amount of testimony, is this, that the 
value of any irredeemable currency depends 
on its volume relative to the work it has to 
perform, and very little, if at all, on its form, 
or on the credit of the issuer. From the very 
dawn of that illusive humbug, paper moncy. 
it has been held that there is some occult 
power in the credit of the Government tu 
sustain the circulation of a paper currency 
It is made legal tender. People are told, as 
Morton has told them within a month, that it 


| has the resources, the credit, the faith of the 








nation behind it, and it is unpatriotic to doubt 
its value. Tut men do doubt its value, as 
they have always doubted similar currency. 
It is not gold. It will not pay forcign debts 
nor buy foreign goods. It may be better than 
some other things, but it is never the best. 
and the more there is of it the worse it is. This 
is the rule that is deduced from centuries of 
experience. We shall not try to reason it 
out ; but the fact is at any one’s disposal, and 
it is one which Congress must remember. 

Another fact to be remembered is, that a 
worse currency drives out a better one, and 
when we have the former we can only recall 
the latter by getting rid of the one we have. 
The reason why a bad currency drives out a 
poor one is, that currency is used exclusively 
to pay for things bought—perhaps bought a 
good while before, perhaps at the moment, 
but always for things bought; and when a 
man can get a thing by paying for it in one of 
two other things more or less valuable, he 
will invariably pay with the cheapest. There 
was a time when cattle were receivable for 
taxes in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, and 
it was found that the taxes were always paid 
in the very leanest kine, so that the Govern 
ment gradually acquired the stock that no one 
else would take. ‘The story repeats itself 
continually. Give a man a choice of paying 
in greenbacks or in gold, and he selects green 
backs and keeps his gold for the hard-hearted 
foreigners who wont take the greenbacks 
This is why to get back to gold we have got 
to get rid of the greenbacks, and the only way 
to do that is to pay them. 

Another fact with which we should suppose 
Congressmen might be reasonably familiar by 
this time is, that to pay a debt. if it is paid 
honestly, costs something. The Government of 
the United States cannot pay any very large 
indebtedness by means of perquisites. Station- 
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ery and postage stamps and perfumery do in | 
some slight degree aid in discharging the tre- 

mendous obligation imposed on the country by 

the services of its distinguished Senators ; but 

they will not go very far in paying off a bill of 
$382,000,000. For that gold is needed, and gold 

can only be had by taxation. “Though we 

paint an inch thick, to this favor we must | 
There is no royal road to specie pay- | 
ments. It is the curse of Legal Tender Acts 

that they work confusion on this point. Had 

tlie United States notes never been made legal 

tender, everybody would have seen that they 

were yet to be paid, and that nothing else | 
coull be done with them. Now when one 
speaks of paying them in money, he is told by 
Mr. Morton “they are money.’ But they are 
not, and we shall never get back to the use of 
real money until we have abolished them. 


” 
come, 


ILLINOIS INDEPENDENTS. 
ee Grangers of the West have all along 

wisely and determinedly refused to turn 
their social organization into a political party. 
They have busied themselves with domestic, 
agricultural and commercial problems. But 
it was inevitable that a vast people who 
had the courage and the intelligence to frame 
such a platform as that which is the code of 
the Grangers should in time form an inde- 
pendent political organization. On May 5th, 
last week, the Advisory Committee of the | 
State Farmers’ Association of Illinois met at 
Bloomington. There were sixty-five delegates, 
representing two-thirds of the votes of the 
State. The object of the meeting was to deter- 
mine whether the farmers should take inde- 
pendent political action during the coming 
Fall. It was decided that a regular political 
convention should be held in June, at Spring- 
field, just a week before the regular Republi- 
can Convention. 

The purpose of the Convention may be 
forecast by the opinions of many of the mem- 
bers of the Committee. One man honestly, 
but indefinitely, wanted the country to be rid 
of a necessity for the six Congressional investi- 
gations at Washington. Another desired to 
join a crusade against corrupt politicians. 
Another thought General Grant’s Veto disre- 
garded the rights of the farmers. One wise 
old head wanted a platform broad enough for 
all industrial classes to stand on; and many 
represented that there was a fear among the 
farmers that the politicians might capture any | 
political organization. A Mr. Jones, who had | 
been listening to a speech against political 
dead-beats, rose and said that as the farmers 
in their counties were cleaning out court- 
house rings, they might as well undertake a 
broader task. 

One or two attacks upon the Republican 
Party were made, a farmer saying that it is a 
party which has forgotten that the war is 
ended ; and a Protessor Minor declared amid 
much enthusiasm that the Republican Party is 
lost for want of opposition, adding that it had 
for years been opposed by a pack of hungry 
jackasses who follow in its wake and lick up 
its leavings. He did not want to revive that 
party. But no one must believe that the meet- 
ing was a wild one. It was a meeting of men 
honestly and calmly in earnest. A motion 
to censure General Grant for not vetoing the 
Salary Bill and for vetoing the Inflation Bill 
was tabled almost unanimously. The follow- 
ing is the text of the call : 





“The farmers, mechanics and other laboring men, as well 
as other citizens of Illinois who believe as declared by the 
State Farmers’ Association at Decatur, on the 18th day of 
December, 1873, that, through the departure from the 
primary principles of our Government, as promulgated by 
the founders thereof, and through the improvident exer- 
cise of that highest prerogative of the freeman, the right 
of voting, the farmers of Illinois, as well as the other in- 
dustrial classes, have by past action acquiesced in asystem 
of class legislation which makes the great majority 
slavishly subservient to a small majority; that this con- 
dition is clearly traceable to the fostering protection 
which has been accorded by our legislative bodies, both |, 
State and National, tothe financial, mechanical, manufac 
turing and transporting interests, enabling them to 
accumulate an undue proportion of the national wealth, 
and encouraging them in the exercise of the corrupting 
influences which have become associated with our legis- 
lative system ; that the preservation of our national life, 
unfortunately, demands that all American voters shall 
attend with care all primary nominations and elections, 
60 as to insure the election of competent and honest men 
to all offices in the gift of the people; that the recent 
record of the old political parties of this country is such 
as to forfeit the confidence and respect of the people, and 
that we are, therefore, freed from all allegiance to them, 
and should act no longer with them; and counties are 
hereby invited to send delegates in the proportion of one 
delegate to every 5,000 inhabitants and fraction exceeding 
half that number under the census of 1870, to a Conven- 
tion to be held at the State House in Springtield, on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th day of June, at 10 a. M., for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for State Treasurer and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and the transaction of 
such other business as may be brought before the Con 
vention.” 


Thus it will be seen that the Republican 
Party in Illinois is dead. What course it will 
take in June cannot be prevised; but it is 
likely that it will coalesce with the Grangers. 
The latter party will extend its influence. 
Before long the fire that has begun on the 
prairies of Illinois will throw its flames across 
the Mississippi, and into Indiana, the Northwest 
and the South. The old South will be affected 
by it. That South is impoverished, and instinct- 
ively seeks relief for its citizens in Govern- 
ment measures. There is to be a fight between 
the country and the city, the farmer and the 
merchant, the producer and the capitalist ; and 
its political organization has begun in Illinois. 


| 


Tue Lonpon Times says an Englishman finds him- 
self more at home in Virginia than almost any where 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


THE Sr. Lovis GLose is the brightest paper west 


of the Alleghanies. ‘ 
Senator LoGan has announced that he has con- 
tinued confidence in General Grant. 
that Charles Sumner 
If he did, let us spare 


Simon CAMERON insists 
thought a great deal of him. 
his memory any more eulogy. 

James T. Fietps recently in a lecture alluded to 
the fact that Longfellow wrote “ The Psalm of Life,”’ 
and the Boston critics are going wild over it. 


THE Indianapolis Journal editor, having cut out 


ILLUSTRATED 


Brown-Sequard’s lecture, asks dolorously at the top | 


of it, ‘* Have we two brains?” 
and the editor of the rival paper, we should say, No, 
they have none. 

ConGcressMAN Hoar recently boasted that New 
England supplied the country with ideas and brains, 
If we are not mistaken, New England has supplied 
the country lately with Richardson, Sanborn, Sim 
mons, Boutwell and Butler. 


WE CANNOT UNDERSTAND that because leading 


If he means himself 


| cial director of reading. 


Western journals are opposed to Inflation their | 


readers necessurily agree with them. People haye 
come to believe that a paper may be independent 
of them in matters of opinion, and they be depend- 
ent upon it for enterprises of news. 


Tar Raitroap Law passed by the Wisconsin 
Legislature last Winter is meeting with opposition 
from the railroad lines. Congressman Mitchell, a 
railroad magnate of Wisconsin, refuses to submit to 
the law, on the ground that if they reduce their 
rates to the imposed tariff they will lose money. 


SEVERAL NEWSPAPERS, including the Washington 
Republican, are crediting the Jlome Journal with 
articles on American Pedigrees that originally ap- 
peared in Frank LESLig’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Journals are welcome to use our miscellany, but 
we do not wish that they should give others credit 
for it. 

Wittram Lioyp Garrison refused to applaud 
Carl Schurz’s great Boston speech. Mr. Schurz is 
a bit of an egotist; but Mr. Garrison has grown to 
be the sourest man since Timon of Athens. He has 
done some courageous work in his time, but it 
would be pleasant to know that his declining years 
of life were not shadowed by utter cynicism. 


Tae Democrats are very much exercised about 
the Civil Rights Bill, and both Senators Thurman 
and Norwood object to it. It seems that the Bill is 
likely to become a law ; and that it will become an 
offense to refuse admission of a colored person to a 
theatre, church, school, or hotel. In which case, if 
the Democrats choose, they may not be amused, or 
pious, or educated, or entertained with bed and 
board. 

CONCERNING THE Britisit Navy, it is said that 
the Ministry is not going to repair too fast the mis- 
takes of its predecessors. It will spend more than 
Mr. Goschen would have spent on ironclads, but it 
will not spend much more. Something like a hun- 
dred thousand pounds beyond the estimates may be 
wanted this year, but even as to that Sir Stafford 
Northcote is doubtful. The general conclusion of 
the Ministry appears to be that the country can 
afford to wait for the present, and may make its 
existing ironclads do fairly well. 


Tuk New York CHAMBER OF COMMERCE held its 
106th anniversary celebration last week. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. E. Dodge, gave some valuable com- 
ments upon the commergjal condition of the country, 
showing that people who build railroads are losers, 
while the country is benefited. But the farmers’ 
war on the railroads has made investments uncer- 
tain, and the market has declined. Every trade 
connected with railroads has therefore suffered. 
Mr. Dodge advocated the building of a great canal 
from the Mississippi to New York, in order to com- 
pete with the St. Lawrence River in transportation 
in the future. 

Every Mat. FRoM THE SoutH brings news in the 
public journals of horrifying outrages committed by 
negroes upon young white girls. In the days of 
slavery a negro would have been burned or hanged 
for such a crime, and the penalty would have been 
a warning. Then young girls walked among the 
negroes with impunity. Now, negro judges and 
negro juries are likely to follow Northern precedents, 
and say that a criminal is insane. Overseers of 
slaves used to whip black girls into compliance 
with their wishes, and young Southern bloods spent 
their vacations home from Yale among the cabins; 
so that negroes now look upon crime as a retalia- 
tion. But crime should be punished even among the 
negro politicians of the South. 


THE MILWAUKRE JOURNAL OF ComMMERCE, the ablest 
journal of opinion northwest of Chicago, says, 
erroneously, we think, that as railroads were estab- 
lished by the surrender of popular rights, and for 
popular convenience, they should be compelled to 
answer to the law; and it says, by way of contrast, 
that a newspaper may do as it pleases about pub- 
lishing itself, if its owners find that the wishes of its 
subscribers do not permit it to pay a profit. But we 
believe that a railway is justly subject to no greater 
exactions than a newspaper is. Railways commit 
brutal indignities upon people in matters of detail, 
and they ought to be made to suffer for their actions; 
but the Wisconsin law undertakes arbitrarily to 
unsettle an established law of trade. When a people 
grant a right of way to a railway, they do so for the 
purpose of having a reasonable convenience, and 
for developing their private interests ; but they have 
no right to say that when a railway is established, 
its owner shall run it at a loss. Mr. Alexander 
Mitchell ought no more to spend all his money on 
the people of Wisconsin than Mr. Chittenden 
ought. What will Mr. Mitchell do for running his 
road when his money is all gone? 


Every Monta takes 3,000 emigrants into Cali- 
fornia and 2,000 out. Last year the State received 
a permanent addition of 40,000. The reason for the 
return of emigrants from California is said by the 
‘*‘anti-monopoly ’’ papers to be because they cannot 





else on the American continent. 


get land from the great ranchos, some of which con- 





justly claim a population of 150,000. 
| 60,988 in the towns outside the city and we have a 
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tain th'rty or forty thousand acres, withont paying 


say the 


good prices. The *“*monopoly”’’ papers 
reason for the outpouring is that emigrants are 
disappointed in a land that needs irrigation and has 
none, and that raises great quantities of wheat 
when it ought to be raising oil and wine. Calitor- 
nia is the Italy of America, and emigrants expect to 
find a Sweden. The truth is that clap-trap adver 
lising have deceived thousands of 


books honest 


people in going to a State whose life, industries, | 


opportunities and politics sadly need an honest 
writing up. 

Mr. Emerson, who has himself given hints of the 
first value in this direction, says, somewhere, that 
each large college would do well to appoint a spe- 
His office should be in 
the college library, and his duty should be to tell 
the students what they wanted or needed to read, 
and what they did not want or need. Mr. Emerson 
also says that he was saved much time and strength 
by refraining from new books, or by postponing 
them till a year after they are issued. Many a book 


is there which even wise people tell you you must | 


read—you cannot live without it; but before the 
twelvemonth has passed they and you alike have 
forgotten that any such book ever existed. This is 
demonstrated, oddly enough, at the annual auction 
sale of a book club. It often proves that the book 
most in demand last January will not sell for six 
cents when December has come. 


Mr. ABRAHAM DISBECKER was & music-teacher ; 
then he went to Albany as a correspondent of the 
World. Shortly he became clerk of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Cities, a position in which he was of much 
service to the politicians ; so he was made superin- 
tendent of the City Record, a paper for publishing 
corporation matter. Mayor Havemeyer has just 
made him Police Commissioner in place of Henry 
Smith, deceased ; whereupon the newspapers howl, 
because Mr. Disbecker is not Napoleon, or Carlyle, 
or Daniel Webster ; in which howling we insist they 
are wrong, unless they are certain that Mr. Dis- 
becker will not make a good Police Commissioner. 
The mayor’s bootblack might make a good Cham- 
berlain, or his hackman a good Tax Commissioner ; 
but it seems that the people always want an officer 
widely and previously known for ability to carry on 
the office for which he is appointed. They do not 
want political apprentices. But Mr. Disbecker can- 
not make a worse Police Commissioner than half of 
those who have held office these many years. Who 
would bring Henry Smith back to take Disbecker’s 
place ? 

BuFrra.o, N. Y., is the quietest and obscurest 
city in America. Few people know that the 
census of 1870 gave Erie County a population of 
178,699, a little more than half the population of 
either St. Louis or Cook Counties. Buffalo can now 
Add to 


population in the city and county of 210,988. No 
part of this amount is made up of brag or swell. So 
we have a population about half as large as St. 
Louis County, or Cook County, Ill. Erie County is 
approximated to the city by numerous railroads, 
almost every town being intersected by one or more 
roads. The commerce is large; the amount of 
grain going to Buffalo by water and rail exceeds 
100,000,000 bushels—more than goes to any other 
city in the country. The coal trade is first in im- 
portance of any interior city, and its increase is 
above fifty per cent. annually. The manufacture 
of pig-iron is half as large as St. Louis, and larger 
than Chicago. The manufacture of stoves is larger 
than either, and the leather manufactures greatly 
exceed them. 

MExico, says the historian Lucas Alaman, who is 
quoted by Charles Sumner, will be, without a doubt, 
a land of prosperity from its natural advantages, 
but it will not be so for the races that now inhabit it. 
As it seemed the destiny of the people who estab- 
lished themselves therein at different and remote 
epochs to perish from the face of it, leaving scarcely 
a memory of their existence; even as the nation 
which built the edifices of Palenque, with those 
which we admire in the Peninsula of Yucatan, was 
destroyed without its being known what it was nor 
how it disappeared ; even as the Toltecs perished 


. by the bands of barbarous tribes coming from the 


North, no record of them remaining but the pyra- 
mids of Cholulu and Teotihuacan ; and, finally, even 
as the ancient Mexicans fell beneath the power of 
the Spaniards, the country gaining infinitely by this 
change of dominion, but its ancient masters being 
overthrown—so likewise its present inhabitants 
shall be ruined, and hardly obtain the compassion 
they have merited, and the Mexican nation of our 
days shall have applied to it what a celebrated 
Latin poet said of one of the most famous person- 
ages of Roman history, Stat MaGni Nominus 
Umpra—nothing more remains than the shadow of 
another name illustrious in another time. 


THE Spanish GOVERNMENT has won a decided 
victory over the Carlists at Bilbao, and ex-Presi- 
dent Castelar, in the name of Republicanism, hastens 
to congratulate Serrano, who recently aided to 
drive him from power. Serrano followed up the 
retreating Carlists, and proved that he is a better 
General than Don Alphonso. Sefior Castelar will 
probably go into the new Ministry. A good author 
ity says that although it is impossible to form any 
confident judgment of the probable result of exist- 
ing complications, it may be safely assumed that 
the era of mere politicians and parliamentary 
debaters is for the present closed. The war will 
necessarily restore to the army the power which for 
some tine had seemed to have been transferred to 
party leaders. Prim, who was, with the exception 
of O'Donnell, the most statesmanlike of recent 
Spanish Ministers, always professed, after he had 
attained power by the aid of the army, to rule 
according to constitutional forms with the assumed 
sanction of the nation. Soon after the expulsion of 
Queen Isabella, the Minister, being also the head of 
the army, issued an order by which officers and 
soldiers were reminded that they were strictly 
forbidden to take part in political aflairs. After the 
murder of Prim, King Amadeo made a serious and 
unsuccessful effort to govern the country on those 
parligmentary prigciples which gre utterly dis- 





this | 





| tasteful to the great majority of Spaniards. In the 

| meantime the Republicans employed themselves in 
intrigues with the soldiery, which almost resulted in 
the dissolution of military discipline. The army 
which is now engaged in the North will be strong 
enough, even if it fails in defeating the Carlists, to 
dictate the mode of government to be adopted at 
Madrid. 

Tae Sovrn is proud of its new leader, Congress- 

man magnanimously of 
Senator Sumner the other day. Lamar is about 
A slight paralytic stroke 
has aged him somewhat; but he is full of vigor and 
power. Above the middle height, he presents a 
good type of the Southern gentleman. He has the 
large bones and rather loosely knit frame of the 
limestone region; the dark abundant hair combed 
back, the square, broad face, refined away from 
its ruggeder pioneer prototype, and that long, dark 
beard and mustache almost peculiar to the old 
South and West, which leave the sides of the face 
clean shaven, and add to the characteristic ex- 
pression of this type—powerful men, full of brain, 
believing in race and brawn. He spoke without 
notes, though it was evident that every word was 
carefully selected and had been well weighed be- 
fore set into its place in this rare mosaic. His voice 
is good, full and clear, though it is evident that ill 
health has robbed it of some rich tones. Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar, of Oxford, was born in Putnam 
County, Ga., September 17th, 1825; was educated 
at Oxford, Ga., and graduated at Emory College, 
Ga., in 1845; studied law at Macon, under the Hon. 
A. H. Chappell, and was admitted to the bar in 
1847; moved to Oxford, Miss., in 1849; was elected 
adjunct professor of mathematics in the University 
of the State, and held the position as assistant to 
Dr. A. T. Bledsoe (editor of the Southern Review,) 
which he resigned in 1850, and returned to Coving- 
ton, Ga., where he resumed the practice of law; 
was elected to the Legislature of Georgia in 1853 ; 
in 1854 moved to his plantation in Lafayette County, 
Miss., and was elected to the Thirty-fifth and Thirty- 
sixth Congresses of the United States, and resigned 
in 1860 to take a seat in the secession convention of 
his State; in 1861 entered the Confederate Army as 
lieutenant-colonel of the Ninteenth Regiment, and 
was promoted to the colonelcy; in 1863 was in- 
trusted by President Davis with an important diplo- 
matic mission to Russia; in 1866 was elected 
professor of political economy and social science 
in the University of Mississippi, and in 1867 was 
transferred to the professorship of law; and was 
elected to the Forty-third Congress as a Democrat, 
receiving 9,679 votes against 4,954 votes for R. W. 
Flournoy, Republican. 


Lamar, who spoke so 


forty-eight years of age. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, according to an English 
writer, was, in the time of Shakespeare,” both 
beautiful and unhealthy. The rich aquatic vege- 
tation of the Avon's gently-sloping lazy banks, 
the moist meadows, the autumnal floods, brought 
fever and ague, and the scene became ‘a flat 
malarian world of reed and rush.’’ The people 
were no bucolic, red-faced yokels, but lean and 
melancholy invalids, a nursery of pale-faced 
quivering Hamlets, Jacques and Timons. Here 
then is a philosophy of fevers and frenzy; and that 
dismal villain Macbeth saw his dagger before him 
in the wet atmosphere that hung over the Avon's 
frog-populated banks. There Shakespeare in the 
lovely month of June learned to weave enchant- 
ments for his ‘‘ Midsummer Nights’ Dream”’; but 
the swollen tides of September brought to his veins 
the blood-diseasing fever that made bis Hamlet 
mad. This theory is suggestive of Mr. Buckle ; and 
has not Dr. Draper been glad to tell us that the air 
we breathe influences our political convictions? 
Here, too, is an accounting for many political 
problems in our own land. Over some dank Illinois 
meadow, where the Spring fog hung its heavy white 
drapery, Mr. Logan may have breathed his senti- 
ments of dire expansion, and liave seen in the moist 
mist-wreaths swung from the censers Sf unseen 
demons of ague, an argument for light money. Why 
is it not possible that Mr. Beck received his first 
lessons in pungent philosophy from some brave pull- 
ing at a surreptitious and perplexing brand of 
tobacco behind the creaking portals of his boyhood’s 
Kentucky woodhouse? Smelling of dye-stuffs that 
exhaled from Merrimac calicoes ‘‘ nine yards to the 
dollar,’’ and over-sniffing of the acute aroma of 
cotton-batting, swinging from tenter-hooks, may 
have induced old Zach Chandler’s melancholy mania 
for basting the English nation, and for teaching the 
universe the benefits of Detroit fine-cnt. Why may 
not the Palisades, where the sun-bleached trap-rock 
coquettes with the shadow of the yellow-bird, have 
taught William Walter Phelps the beauty of hard- 
pan and silver and gold? Let us discover the 
bouquet of Congressional whisky before we ask 
about a man’s conscience. Does it rain much in 
Louisiana that Pinchback should take so much water 
in his? And that frisky compound of jelly and 
joviality, Matt Carpenter—why may not his palpita- 
ting patriotism spring from his childhood’s sniffing of 
the appetizing odor of the undulating and gentle 
catfish that rolled its rotund self in the turgid 
waves that tumble upon the shores of Milwaukee ? 
We don't know. 


BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


‘LL ne'er forget that day. All was so bright 
And strange. Upon the grass around my feet 

The rain had hung a million drops of light, 

‘he air, too, was so clear and warm and sweet, 
It seemed a sin to breathe it All around 

Were hills and fields and trees that trembled through 

A burping, blazing fire of gold and blue; 
And there was not a sound, 

Save a bird singing, singing in the skies. 
And the soft wind that ran along the ground, 

And blew so sweetly on my lips and eyes. 
Then, with a heavy head upon my chest, 

Because the bright air pained me, trembling, sighing, 
I stole into a dewy fleld to rest; 

And oh! the green, green grass where I was lying 
Was fresh and living—and the bird sang loud, 
Out of a green cloud 

And I was looking up @¢ him gpd crying 
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SERENADES. 
BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
I 
“th EEP on thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
\ Whitelimb’d lady, lie at rest 


Near thy casement, shrill of ery 

Broods the owl with luminous eye 

ficht t con all fair things sleep 

Wi dl dark things vigil Keep ; 

Round thy sleep thy scented bower 
Foldeth like a lily-tlower 

All so still around thee lies 

Peace in thy breast, sleep on thine eyes! 


All without as dark as death, 
Aud thy lover wakeneth 


Underneath thy bower I pace, 
Star-dew sparkling on my face ; 
All around me, swift of sight, 
Move the creatures of the night. 


Hark, the great owl cries again, 
With an echo in the brain 

And the dark Earth in her sleep 
Stirs and trembles, breathing deep. 


Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
Fold thy hands and take thy rest; 

All the night till morning break, 

Spirits walk and lovers wake! 


i 
Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 


Without here night is growing, 
The dead leaf falls, the dark boughs meet, 


And a chill wind is blowing 

Strange shapes are stirring in the night 
To the deep breezes’ wailing, 

And siow, with wistful gleams of light, 


The storm-tossed moon is sailing 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 
Fold thy white hands, my blossom! 

Thy warm limbs in thy lily-sheet, 
Thy hands upon thy bosom 

Though evil thoughts may walk the dark, 
Not one shall near thy chamber, 

But dreams divine shall pause to mark 
Singing to lutes of amber. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweei 
Though, on thy bosom creeping 

God's hand is laid-to feel the beat 
Of thy soft heart in sleeping 

The brother angels, Sleep and Death, 
Stoop by thy couch and eye thee ; 

And Sleep stoops down to drink thy breath, 
While Death goes softly by thee ! 


A BASHFUL MAN’S WOOING. 


BY THE 
AUTHOR OF ** WHO WAS SHE?” 


6¢ FF\ICKETS !” jerked the shrill voice of the con- 

ductor as he opened the car-door and flashed 

the blinding, winking glare of his bull’s-eye 
lantern into the faces of tired travelers from whose 
eyes the crimson and gold of a glorious sunset had 
just faded. ‘‘ Tickets, sir !’’—and the brisk official 
—_— the shoulder of a broad-chested, travel- 
yronzed man. 

“There it isin my hat, man. What the dickens 
is the use of stirring a fellow up that way every ten 
minutes ?—I say, conductor, how soon do we reach 
Albany ?”" 

‘‘We are due there in an hour and a quarter 
three minutes behind time at the last station, sir.”’ 

On went the conductor through the car, and 
George Seabright straightened himself up in his 
seat, gave an elephantine yawn, and smiled as he 
thought of the dear home faces he was hastening 
to greet. 

‘* Conductor!’ wheezed an asthmatic old lady 
in a poke-bonnet, skimp bombazine gown, blue 
homespun stockings .and leather-laced buskins 
‘*conductor! I hope there ain’t ncthin’ wrong about 
that young man over there. He acts dreadful queer 
like, an’ I'm an onpertected female ’ithout nothin‘ 
to defend myself with but that ambriller, and the 
handle of that is broke !”’ 

‘*T guess he’s all right, ma’am,”’ laughed the man 
of tickets as he passed out of the car, slamming the 
door shut after him. 

The old lady bridled in righteous indignation. 
She had not traveled all the way from Podunk to be 
langhed at for asking a civil question, and how was 
te blessed old innocent to know that, instead of be- 
ing an escaped lunatic, George Seabright was 
rubbing his hands together and indulging in a va 
riety of facial contortions by way of demonstrating 
his gleeful anticipation of the glad surprise he was 
carrying to the home nest after a three years’ flight 
in foreign lands? 

His impatience increased with every mile that 
lessened the distance between him and his. Speed 
on, O belching monster horse, pant thy way 
through nestling villages where crocuses and yel- 
low-eyed pansies sprinkle all the gardens with May- 
time bloom; fly between parting grassy banks 
where violets nod in modest sweetness. Tarry not 
where budding apple-orchards fling a thousand 
wind-borne scents to greet you, nor where belted 
shades allure with piney odors. Pause not where 
God’s acres point with white and spectral finger 
heavenward—not where willow-fringed brooks 
babble coaxingly, nor where the Hudson reflects a 
million stars up from its blue cool bosom as witch- 
ing and bright as Circean eyes. How every stride 
of the giant Steam spans the distance between the 
wanderer and home! how every throb of the 
mighty pulse stirs the hot blood of impatience in 
the heart! But what if there should be a broken 
rail ahead ; what if a treacherous quicksand should 
await their passage, aud eternity should set its aw- 
ful seal upon lips now quivering with words of loy- 
ing greeting, and shut out for ever the sight of 
longed-for faces from eyes now quick with eager- 
ness? Only a quarter of an hour distant from his 
native city, yet what might not happen? We know 
how the heart of his mother would shiver and 
break should death strike their outstretched hands 
asunder ; but would Kate—wee, winsome Kate Ker- 
van—would she mourn him? How like a gleam of 
sunshine she brightened all his thoughts ! He could 
see her shy brown eyes looking at him through dark 
curling lashes, and could imagine the deliciousness 
of the pretty mouth whose cherry sweetness had so 
often tempted him to the verge of bashful madness. 
Oh, that fatal bashfulness of his! What hopes it 
must have stood in the way of, to make a big fellow 
like him sigh, shake his head so deprecatingly, and 
murmur so lugubriously ! 

“By the beard of Mohammed, it is a little 
strange that, although I have faced a tiger in his 
hutive jungle, hunted the wild boar single-handed 
into the very heart of a German forest, and fouglit 
with unflinching nerve when the enemy were pour- 
ing @ shower of lead into the hearts of those 


| than Gilderoy’s kite. 
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around me, yet I absolutely have not got the 

ourage to tell that little kittenish girl I love her 
| The touch of her gloved hand, the patting of het 
little feet upon the walk, the straying tresses of her 
perfumed hair, all act upon my nerves like a gal 
vanic battery, and knock my self-possession higher 
Heigh-ho! I fear I never 
| shall essay the character of Benedict, the married 
man, unless Katie should outdo the ‘ woman who 
dared,’ and that she'll never do.” 

You see, Mr. Seabright thought he knew all 
about it, and you shall furthermore see that Mr. 
Seabright’s insight into the future was one of those 
dim sights which the brightest of masculine sight 
seers are prone to. 

The locomotive pulled up at the depot with an 
ear-splitting screech, and, gathering up his traps, 
Seabright, Jr., hurried from the car. 

‘Carriages?” ‘ Have a carriage, sir?” ‘ Nice 
carriage this way !’’—was the intensely American 
ery awaiting him as he forced his way through the 
crowd towards Broadway, and, gnawing his mus 
tache, he mentally ejaculated : 

‘Oh, hang your carriages! Get out of my way. 
you fellows. I'm going home, and | do not intend to 
spoil my surprise hy getting into one of your old 
rattleboxes.”’ 

Walking down Broadway—how familiar yet 
strange the old river-following street looked! The 
very pavement beneath his feet seemed to have a 
welcoming ring; and how his heart thrilled as he 
recognized the old accustomed sights and sounds! 
Ah! there is the house at last. No light in the 
parlor. Rather a strange circumstance; but it 
must be all right, because the door is on the latch. 

Noiselessly the young man stole in through the 
hall to his mother’s little sitting-room, in the rear 
of the parlors. No light here either; only the 
sullen red of a sea-coal fire burning in the grate 
cast fitful gleams of light athwart the lurking 
shadows. 

‘* Where can they all be ?”’ wondered the some- 
what disappointed prodigal; then, with distended 
nostrils, he soliloquized: ** Whew! what a smell of 
lime and fresh paint !—house-cloaning, I suppose. 
What comfort women can find in deluging every 
thing with soapsuds, and turning the house topsy 
turvy two or three times a year, passes my under- 
standing! Well, here is a chair that seems to have 
escaped the general turn-over. I'll sit down and 
wait until some one appears.”’ 

Five—ten minutes of expectancy passed, then a 
rustle of skirts and the clicking of high-heeled 
boots upon the oaken stairs announced the ap- 
proach of the waited-for some one. George listened 
with indrawn breath. 

‘That is sister Gertie,’ he thought; ‘‘no one 
else dances down-stairs in that fashion.” 

With cautious haste the watcher arose and leaned 
close against the shaded side of the door-casing. 
Nearer and nearer came the tripping feet, until a 
female form stood dimly defined upon the threshold. 
With a great heart-throb George caught the slender 
figure to his breast, and in an instant was vigor 
ously kissing the captured face indiscriminately on 
the cheek, brow and lips. 

A smothered scream burst from the frightened 
girl at the first pause in his fraternal demonstra- 
tions, and as its tones awoke the sleeping echoes 
George Seabright loosed his hold upon the taper 
waist as suddenly as if a trip-hammer had smote 
his elbow, and retreated to the wall. 

Oh, Lord! It was not Gertie at all. He knew 
the voice too well to attempt to dodge the fact that 
it was Miss Kate Kervan—the girl whose hand he 
had only dared to touch after much fear and trem- 
bling—-whom he had caught in his arms and forcibly 
kissed. Quel horreur! Why had he not a fairy 
godmother to turn him into a winged insect at that 
dire moment? His bashful soul stood still within 
him, beadlike drops of moisture started out upon 
his brow, and like a second Goliath he stood quak- 
ing in his boots, awaiting the sling with which he 
fully expected this feminine David to slay him. 

‘“‘How dare you, sir?’’ she demanded, stamping 
her tiny feet ee on the floor. 

**T could not help it, Kate,’’ stammered the poor 
fellow ; ‘‘the room was dark, and I thought you 


Gertie. I am George Seabright. Don't you know 
me ?”’ . 

“You are an impostor, sir. Mr. Seabright is 
abroad.” 


‘** Indeed, he is not. 
rived in the city.’ 

Walking across to the grate, he gave the smolder- 
ing coals an emphatic punch, and as the flame leap- 
ing up brought his features into strong relief against 
the black marble of the mantel, down went the 
garnet merino, the white apron, brown curls and 
cherry ribbons in a confused heap upon the carpet, 
and a hysterical sob bréught the bashful lover to a 
common level. With his tawny beard sweeping in 
dangerous proximity to her crimson cheeks, and 
the crushed-rose fragrance of her breath intoxicat- 
ing and inflaming his diffident spirit, George essayed 
to comfort her. 

** Indeed, I could not help it, Kate.” 

‘*T don't believe you wanted to,’’ sobbed she. 

‘*Well, now, it would not be human nature for a 
fellow to be sorry for kissing the girl he loves, but | 
am sorry I frightened you.” 

It was astonishing how easy it all came to him 
after the first awkwardness was got over, and | 
never could quite understand how he did it, but in 
due time tranquillity was restored, and Kate’s eyes 
were as happy to look upon as those of a mountain- 
thrush when wild strawberries are at their ripest. 
After some preliminaries that it would be imperti- 
nent to record, the conquering hero asked: 

* But where are my mother and sister, Kate ?”’ 

‘Why, did you not know that they do not live 
here now?’ was Kate’s Yankee answer. 

** Don't live here !” 

‘‘No. Your tather has bought an elegant brown- 
stone front up on the Avenue, and they moved out 
yesterday and we moved in. Maybe they don't 
1ave almanacs in the place from which you hail?” 

“Oh! yesterday was the first of May, to be sure. 
Well, it’s a pretty way to cheat a fellow out of his 
home coming, I think!” 

** Perhaps you are not satisfied with the turn of 
affairs ?"’ 

‘* Well, I rather think I am, or I shall be, when 
yon have kissed me again.” 

I do not think she could have made up the sum of 
his content, however, as he 1s still asserting his dis- 
satisfaction upon the same grounds; and when 
the golden armadas of Autumn leaves come float- 
ing down the mountain streams, and the blue 
smoke-mists of Indian summer wrap the earth in 
dreamy lights, George expects to take unto himself 
* the prettiest Kate in Christendom,” and thus con- 
summate what she insists is one of the miseries of 
nroving. 


I am he, and I have just ar- 





WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


DISPATCH to the Prescott (Arizona) Miner, 
Lt from Wickenburg, tells the following remark- 
able story: John McCorgurdale came in yesterday 
| evening and reported a most wonderful discovery in 
the Aquarius Mountains. We give his story, believ- 
ing it to be true: He has been owt about forty days, 





'glarting in at @ point twenty-five miles from this 
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| place, and in passing up a cafion he noticed the 


ormation as being peculiar and showing signs of 
recent travel. 

tion he found a fresh, lively spring runring down 
the middle of the gorge, which had evidently been 
opened by the shock of an earthquake or by the 
heavy rains bursting out from some underground 
passa On following the spring to its source he 
found a fissure in the rock out of which the stream 
seemed to come. Providing himself with torches 
he forced himself through the fissure, wading the 
stream for one hundred yards, when he came to an 
mmense cave or cavern. Here he found old min- 
ing relics, such as picks, shovels, etc., made out of 
stone and copper. On one side he found what he 
considered to be tombstones, with numerous hiero- 
glyphic pictures and writings. One of these tablets, 
made of copper, he tore off and brought with him. 
It bears the inscription, ‘‘ Sit (ibi terra levis.” 
In one place he found a stone box, which he broke 
open, and some very ancient coins. On scme of 
them the word ‘* Pezzo”’ can be plainly made out. 
Another tablet on the hard granite wall bears this 
inscription, ‘* Jurta imra Moras.” He also found 
a seabbard richly embroidered and having a coat 
of-arms of solid gold, set with precious stones. The 
place bore evident traces of many people having 
lived there at some previous time. And that they 
excelled in mining and some arts is beyond a doubt. 
He also carried away other and valuable articles, 
which he declines to exhibit. He goes to San 


assage. 


| Francisco immediately, where he will exhibit the 


curiosities and make arrangements to come back 
soon and thoroughly explore the entire cave and 
mountains in the vicinity. It is the opinion here 
that there is immense wealth buried some place in 
the cave. Many men are fitting out to make a 
search for the cave themselves. McCorgurdale 
feels safe in holding the secret. His story has 
created the greatest excitement among those to 
whom he told of and exhibited specimens. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
A LITERARY AND POLITICAL INTERVIEW. 


a poet-banker Stedman has been for some little 

while in Florida, and on his journey North he 
was interviewed by a representative of the Wash- 
ington National Republican. He said of 


FLORIDA. 


It is my impression that Florida is going to be 
largely settled by people trom the North, among 
them many wealthy persons who will have only 
their Winter residences there. Jacksonville, the 
principal city, is now controlled, as tar as its busi- 
ness is concerned, by Northern men. The best 
hotels are kept by landlords from the North. 
During the Winter Florida has been visited by many 
thousands of Northern people—not all invalids by 
any means, but many of them pleasure-seekers. St. 
Augustine, on the seashore, is already a Winter 
Newport; men like Black, Aspinwall, kdgar Mor- 
ris and other wealthy Northerners are building villas 
there. I doubt if consumptives who resort there in 
crowds are benefited by the climate of Florida 
except as they escape the extreme rigor of the 
Northern Winter. The changes there in the Spring 
are justas violent as in New York—thermometer at 
90° one day and very debilitating, and the next 
down to 50°. The first day consumptives weaken 
and the next catch cold without great care; but 
these changes are on a scale of 30° warmer as 
contrasted with corresponding changes in New 
York. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s residence is among 
the orange groves at Mandarin. It looks very ro- 
mantic and picturesque from the river. It strikes a 
traveler there, as a significant fact, in the whirligig 
of fortune, that this woman, whose early romance 
did so much to make Florida a free State, shou'd be 
passing the riper years of her life upon a “ plant- 
ation’’ of her own, and one so closely resembling 
the ideal spot depicted by herself in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
vabin.”’ 


THE SOUTH. 


I am compelled to acknowledge that the white 
men from the North, who are in power in the sea- 
board States of the South, are, as a general thing, 
men who could never have attained to similar po- 
sitions in the section from which they came. They 
do not fairly represent our intelligence, industry, 
or manners, and have made their way for the most 
part 

‘By ways that are dark and tricks that are vain.”’ 


Although I was an old abolitionist, I must confess 
that those States in which the Southera whites have 
retained the management principally in their own 
hands, of which Georgia is a notable example, are 
far more prosperous than those States managed by 
a combination of adventurers from both the North 
and South, of Which South Carolina may be men- 
tioned as at the other extreme. 

In Georgia the people are active, hopeful, and 
the towns are prosperous and growing, and real es- 
tate is advancing. On the contrary, in South 
Carolina real estate is offered at less than one-half 
its intrinsic value, and the people seem to have all 
their pluck taken out of them by the frightful bur- 
den of taxation and State debt. The change is ap- 
parent the moment you cross the border. 

The Southerners are partly to blame. Northern 
gentlemen will not go wheré they are not wanted. 
And they received no welcome at the South in the 
years immediately subsequent to the war. The 
meaner classes, on the other hand, flocked there 
and forced their way into business and politics. The 
misfortune was that at first the South mistook these 
people as fair specimens of Northern men. It has 
now found out its mistake, and is giving a hearty 
welcome to Northerners of enterprise and standing- 

Randall, the Southern Tyrtzeus, who wrote ‘ Mary- 
land, my Maryland,’’ and ‘Stonewall Jackson's 
Way,” edits an extreme Southern newspaper, at 
Augusta, Ga. He isa real p et, with a truly lyr- 
ical flow, and in a letter to me, he says: 


‘It is said that if left to the soldiers on either side 
of the line of battle, the Unicn would have been 
easily restored without infamy and without heart- 
burning. I have often thought that if left to the 
literary men, heart-burning would have perished 
long ago, and only affection and true national pride 
remain.” 

And this is the feelmg throughout the South of 
each class towards members of its own class and 
profession at the North. ‘ 

The South, in my judgment, is at the edge of an 
era of great prosperity, in those States whose po- 
litical condition will permit new business enter- 
prises. The cotton manufacturing establishments 
in the vicinage of Augusta are wonderfully success- 
ful, paying quarterly dividends, and almost without 
exception accumulating large surpluses. There is 
room and a market tor many more establishments 
of the kind. 

ABOUT LITERATURE. 

We have in this country what may be called a 
literary centre, emphatically in New York City, 
and I regard it as one of the most auspicious signs 
of the immediate future of American literature that 


On his returning through the same | 


> 





it is becoming metropolitan rather than sectional. 1 
have thought for years that such would be the 
case. 

The New England school of literature, centring 
at Boston, and most ably represented by Emerson, 
Longtellow, Lowell, Whittier, Whipple, Holmes and 
kindred great names, has been a brilliant one marked 
by originality and power. I am a Yankee, and fond 
of its history and influence. 

I have an idea that Boston has borne to New 
York a relation similar to that formerly borne by 
Edinburgh to London. An artificial market for 
literature has centred there, maintamed by the in- 
tellectual supremacy of a few living men, and there- 
fore necessarily of a temporary nature. Just as the 
literary centre shifted from Edinburgh to London, 
the true metropolis, so it is now shifting in the 
United States from Boston to New York. Boston 
has held the supremacy only for a single genera- 
tion’? Prior to that 
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such as it was in the mere department of literature 
and represented by Cooper, Irving, Bryant, Halleck, 
etc., occupied the popular regard. I.ven inthe early 
history of Putnam's Magazine, before the Allantic 
was founded, New England writers, poets, and 
philosophers found their best market in its pages. 
But before the recent war, literature, whether in 
New York, Boston, or the South, was more or less 
local and provincial. It is now in a transition state, 
with every indication that a broad and catholic 
American school is to concentrafe and find its 
market in the great centre of commerce, art, 
journalism. Literary and social life the past few 
seasons have been very brilliant and stimulating in 
New York, and the brighter young men and women 
among our magazine contributors, journalists and 
book-makers are gathering there in large numbers. 
The Atlantic has been sold by J. R. Osgood & Co. 
to Hurd & Houghton, a New York house; but Hurd 
& Houghton also have an establishment in Cam- 
bridge, and the Aflantic continues to be published 
as a Boston magazine. The day that it should be 
moved to New York would be its doomsday, for 
its commercial value depends upon its prestige as 
a representation of New England thought. There 
is something like an affection for the AMlanéic among 
the magazinists. The influence of one or two great 
newspapers within the last few years has gathered 
around them large groups of professional authors, 
and wonderfully stimulated activity in literature. 


BRET HARTE 


is a man of beautiful genius, who deserves the wide 
reputation he has got. I do not consider his poetr 
any great addition to literature, and hardly thin 
he does himself. His comic verse is better than his 
sentimental. The ‘ Stanislaus’? poem is without 
an equal in its way. ‘‘ Jim ’’ as an expression of the 
grotesque and pathetic in combination is a perfect 
idyl, but in prose Bret Harte can do anything he 
has a mind to, and the only question is whether he 
will ‘‘ make an effort.”’ It seems to me it has been 
curiously like Thackeray’s up to his present age. 
He has written famous dialect poems and the most 
exquisite short prose sketches produced in this 
country. The question is now whether he can 
write his “ Vanity Fair’?? I believe he can and 
hope he will. Just now he is suffering from a social 
caprice sure to foliow great popularity. Society 
has dined and wined and driven him day after day, 
and after completely taking up his time, 1s abusing 
him for not having produced a sustained work. 


COLONEL HAY 
has taken a very high professional rank, and, if 1 
am not mistaken, the public ere long will appreciate 
his larger work as thoroughly as it has enjoyed his 
dialect poems and lighter metrical recreations. His 
serious verse proves him to be a genuine and most 
artistic poet, and there is no more accomplished 
and versatile prose writer.in this country. The 
amount of the thoughtful, finished editorial writing 
which he performs in the course of every week is 
well-known to his professional associates. He-has 
been remarkably fortunate in his experience and 
knowledge of the world during his official career at 
home and abroad, and after touching life at all 
points, has now settled down in the flower of his 
manhood to his true calling—that of an author and 
journalist. We all expect great things of John Hay. 
The fine thing about him is that he has convictions, 
and acts up to them in whatever he writes or does. 








BISMARCK’S DAUGHTER. 


How THE CHANCELLOR’S FIGHT WITH 
CHURCH SEPARATES HIS CHILD AND 
HER LOVER. 


N a recent number of the Barsen Courier ot 
Berlin, a paper whose title may be presumed to 
indicate its financial, solid, matter-of-fact and trust- 
worthy character, there is an incident related of 
Prince Bismarck’s domestic life, which, if true, is 
fairly interesting. Most people who read the news- 
eer have heard somewhat of the great Chancel- 
or’s daughter. The young lady, though not 
beautiful, is amiable, accomplished and accustomed 
to the homage of the highest society in which she 
moves. With her father she has been a great 
favorite ever since she grew up. Whenin DPerlin, he 
has been wont to spend with ne whatever leisure 
moments he could snatch from his liborious oceu- 
pations, and in the country his idle hours have 
been usually passed in her society. The Prince ob- 
served with concern that the daughter repelled all 
Sy apy of marriage made to her. Though wooed 
»y the most eligible suitors, among them the heirs 
of the richest families, members of the most ancient 
nobility, gentlemen filling the highest official po- 
sitions, even a prince, the young lady declined them 
all, After brooding a long time over the possible 
reasons of his daughter’s conduct, the Chancellor, 
believing at last that he had fathomed the secret of 
her severity, opened his heart to her on the subject. 
He told her he felt sure that she must have become 
yrofoundly attached to some person inferior to 
Coreeif in position and wealth. He then begged her 
to mention the name of the man to whom she had 
given her heart, as he, her father, was rich enough 
and powerful enough to change the conditions 
which might seem to render her lover an ineligible 
match. With flowing tears the young lady confessed 
that she did cherish such an affection as her father 
suspected—an affection that was returned—but that 
her lover was a simple lieutenant in the army. The 
next day the lieutenant appeared in the presence of 
the father. The Chancellor hardly gave him time 
to speak before saying: ‘‘ I know why it seems to 
you impossible to become my son-in-law ; notwith- 
standing the difference of social — your wish 
shall be accomplished. Though I do not know you, 
the love of my daughter is to me sufficient guarantee 
of your worth.” 

But instead of the thanks which the Prince nat- 
urally expected, he received a reply of the following 
tenor: ‘‘ I thank you for your goodness, but this 
union is impossible. 1 belong to an old Catholic 
family. | cannot take home as my wife the daughter 
of him whom my family regard as the enemy of the 
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Church, whom I myself am almost compelled to look 
upon as such,.”’ 

lhe officer then sadly took leave and withdrew, 

iving the Chancellor utte rly confounded, who had 

ttle anticipated such a rece ption ol his 
1On 
Having summoned his daughter, the Chancellor 
told her that the officer utterly refused her hand, 
ind that she must forget him. lhe daughter, 
oming paler than ever, replied: ** He is too 
honorable to deny his religious taith. I will not ask 
him such a sacrifice, and if he desire it, I, less 
ieving than he, will adopt his religion to make 
marriage possible.’’ 

the father saw his child become more inconso- 

e from day to day, and at length he was thrown 

to a state of fearful excitement, which was not 

without Consequences. So things stand at present. 
How they will end no one can foresee. 

As already remarked, if this story is true, it is 
fairly interesting. We now add that if it is false, it 
is still not without interest as an illustration of the 
feeling which attends the conflict between Church 
ind State in Germany, and as a specimen of the 
gossip to which Bismarck’s illness has given origin. 


condescen 


THE ARKANSAS WAR. 


T the time when Mr. Baxter took his seat as the 
Republican Governor of Arkansas, his oppo- 

t, the Liberal cundidaie, Joseph Brooks, claimed 
have received the largest number of votes, and 
litt Baxter could only take his seat through fraud 
ind perjury. Baxter paid little attention to him, 
ind began his administration. It is now claimed 
that he has deserted many of his best friends, and 
broken most of his promises. Mr. Brooks resorted 


tou legal measures, and after continued defeats, | 
vhich he says were because Baxter corrupted the 
Legislature, he was finally declared legal Governor 


of Arkansas by the Circuit Court. Then 
took possession of the State House, and 


Brooks 
Baxter 
made his headquarters in the leading hotel at Little 
Rock. Each contestant declared himself Governor, 
ind each telegraphed to President Grant for suppor t. 
He, however, declined to interfere, and advised 
them to await the declaration of the higher courts. 
Meanwhile he ordered the United States troops 
tu keep peace, as Brooks and Baxter were sur- 
rounded by armed men, and host:lities seemed 
iininent. Several httle skirmishes followed, and 
e Governors called on the people to sustain them. 
General King White, in charge of Baxter's troops 
t Vine Bluff, made several aggressive moves. 

ring that some of Brooks's men were at New 
ti cony,. he advanced on them with a column of 
and a fight ensued, resulting disastrously to 
the Brooks party. Several were killed and wounded. 
Que of our illustrations represents the troops 
marching down the river-bank at Pine Bluff, prepa- 
ratory to embarking for New Gascony, eighteen 
miles below. About this time Major-General 
Churchill, commanding Baxter’s militia at Little 
Rock, was captured, with seventeen men, by Brooks. 
We give a sketch of the scene at Little Rock, 
showing the arrival of reinforcements for Brooks’s 
command. 








JOHN 


ROACH’S SHIP 
AT CHESTER, PA. 


YARDS, 


NORTY-TWO years ago John Roach landed in 
New York, from Ireland. He wassixteen years 

old, penniless, without friends, and his father had 
only recently died. After much searching, he found 
work in Southern New Jersey, in the Howell Iron 
Works, at $7 a month, with board. In three years he 
saved $1,500, when work was suspended. Deposit- 
ing most of his savings with the proprietor, he went 
West and worked on railroads. Meanwhile his 
former employer failed, and the young men was 
moneyless again. Then he came to New York and 
worked on marine engines for the Allaire Works, at 
$1 aday. When he had saved $100 he took three 
partners and established the 42tna Iron Works, with 
#400 capital. The others were soon discouraged, 
and Roach gave his note for their interest in 
the concern. From this time he believed in the 
one-man power. Starting with only $100, he made 





$50,000 in a few years, and bought the grounds on | 


which his buildings stood. But a boiler explosion 
soon destroyed them, with all the tools, and again 
he was penniless, He rebuilt, however; and furmshed 
the engines for the ram Dunderberg, and steamers 
Bristol and Providence, which made him famous 
among the marine architects* of Europe and 
America, 

After the war, shipbuilding declined so that large 
firms were glad to sell, and six years ago he bought 
the Morgan Iron Works, also the Neptune Works, 
the Allaire Works and the Franklin Forge, from 


which he took the best machinery, and added it to | 


the Morgan Works. He was ready to supply the 
ships of the world with engines and machinery, but 
the builders failed, and American shipping was 
being driven from the seas. Then he went to 
Chester, a shipbuilding town on the Delaware 
River, fourteen miles below Philadelphia, and 
bought the ship-yards of Reany Sons and Archibald. 
This was two years and a half ago. Since then he 
has built seventeen iron steamers, and fitted them 
for sea. He resolved to restore American ship- 
building, and he is doing it. 

His ship-yards contain thirty-six acres, and he 
can build twenty ships at one time in their present 
condition without drawing on the resources of the 
New York works for a single thing. Two thousand 
men are employed at Chester, and nine hundred in 
New York. His weekly payments for wages alone 
amount to more than $50,000. 

The other day he Jaunched che monster Pekin 
for the Pacific Mail service, and the largest iron 
vessel in the world except the Great Easlern. The 
City of Jeddo, now called the Takaico, is building, 
and the same company (Pacific Mail) have just 
ordered nine more of these unrivaled ships. Last 
week the leading men of New York gave Mr. Roach 
a grand reception at Delmonico’s, and he who 
landed in New York without a dollar was called 
the savior of American commerce. We give an 
illustration of his ship-yards at Chester, Pa. 








THE BAZAAR OF ALL NATIONS 


AT NEWARK, N, J. 


FEW years ago. the Young Men’s Christian As- 
vi sociation of Newark, N. J., became the pos- 
sessor of what was known as the Park Presbyterian 
Church and Chapel. The former edifice was 
altered into a beautiful hall for lectures and con- 
certs, and created among the leading citizens a 
very high regard for the Association. The appeals 
smce made from time to time for aid in liquidating 
the debt have been received ina warm manner, and 
the members have achieved much success. The 


laiest effort is so vast in idealism that it cannot but 
be the crowning one. 

On Wednesday evening. May Cth, the Industrial 
Exposition buildings were tarown open to the public , 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


for a season of entertainment as novel as it is beau- 
tiful. The lady friends of the Association had been 
on the qui vive for many months, and their labors 
culminated in a Bazaar of all Nations. Not only are 
the buildings common to all the prominent coun 
tries seen bordering the broad streets, but the 
inmates—Newark’s fairest daughters—appear in 
rich character costume, giving one a perfect view 
of the domesticity of the world at one glance. 

The panorama as seen from the centre of the 
| Washington Street side is bewildering 4nd dazzling. 
On the immediate right stands the ‘Turkish house, 
two stories in height, exclusive of an arcade in 
| Which fancy articles from that 
| hibited for sale, with a minaret towering forty feet 

upwards. Adjoining this is a three-story double- 
pitch roof building, from one window of which is 
j Suspended the flag of Great Britain, This is a 
copy of an old dwelling in Chester, England, and 


imitate the employment of Caen stone. Grand old 
Venice contributes a copy of one of its palaces on 
the Canal, representing gray stone with inlaid marble 
and tiles. The Russian’ edifice, with its pointed 
dome and malachite adornments—a perfect picture 
of the entrance of the Russian Court at the Paris 
Ex position—terminates the dwellings on this side of 
| the street 

Returning, and stopping a moment beside the foun- 
} tain of running water, with its wreaths of flowers, 
plants and greens, spread about the base, we 
looked into the Roman house, constructed in imita- 
tion of Italian stone. Picturesque Switzerland is 
represented next, by one of its cozy, open, lattice- 
work chalets, in the areade of which is a choice 
specimen of rugged womanly beauty. 

China and Japan are adjoining neighbors, and 
display a splendid assortment of vases, fans and 
other curiosities of national manufactuie. Git 
many completes the west side of the street, the 
building being a representation of a house in 
Nuremburg, painted in brown. 

On the plaza at the head of the street is a mam- 
moth pile of masonry that appears almost as dura- 
ble as Time itself. The promiment entrance is the 
Damascus Gate, at Jerusalem, through which one 





renowed city, with the domes of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the Mosque of Omar. To the right 
of these is the Gate of St. Andrew, a precious 
relic of romantic Scotland. This leads to a grand 
salon, where in regal state sits a sympathetic re- 
presentative of the beloved but unfortunate Queen 
Mary. The Damascus Gate leads to the Syrian Dwell- 
ing, which is replete with actual souvenis. The 
appearance of this department is such as is imagined 
to prevail in the most sumptuous harems. In the 
rear of the Italian house is one of the prettiest works 
in this miniature world. It isa fac-simile of a Roman 
market with a bountiful supply of edibles. plants, and 
odds and ends. ‘The northern part of the Exposition 
building is laid out to represent an immense park, 
and in a shady grove where loving hearts delight to 
give utterance to the rhapsodies of ethereal bliss. 
At nine o’clock on each evening Mr. J. H. Mes- 
hullam mounts the minaret of the Turkish house 
and renders the Mohammedan call to prayer, while 
the Rev. J. S. Ostrander chants a response from the 
embattled walls of Jerusalem. There is a grand 
character procession each evening, in which repre- 
seutatives of all nations join. The effect is enter- 





taining, and the Easterns scenes are especially 
instructive to the young. There will be repre- 
{sentations each evening of Highanders with 
| Bagpipes, Howling Dervishes, Normandy Toy 
Girl, Druse Bridal Procession, Women Grind- 
ing at the Mill, Arabic Dinner, Chinese Wed- 


ding Feast, Arabic School, Donkey with Panniers 
of Fruit, Turkish Soldiers in Drill, German Students 
with Songs, Italian Market, Venetian Flower Mart, 
Burmese Game, Bedouin Sword Exercise, etc., etc. 
Altogether, the Bazaar ot all Nations is one of the 
purest, and most elegant and instructing entertain- 
ments that could be prepared or patronized. 








INCIDENTS ON AN ATLANTIC SEA 
VOYAGE. 

FTER passage has been secured on one of the 
i new State Line steamers, trunks are packed, 
letters written to friends, and the final prepara- 
tions made for the voyage. At last the day of de- 
parture arrives, and the coach drives down to the 
yer. A small army of men are loading cargo as 
though their lives depehded on getting it aboard 
within the next half-hour. The passenger is shown 
to his stateroom, and after stowing away some of 
his personal luggage he takes a stroll on deck. 
Old Trinity and St. John’s spires are insight, and the 
Belt Line cars hobble along as usual; but, with the 
strange scenes on deck, he can scarcely imagine 
himself in New York. 

At last the lines are hauled in and the ship moves 
out into the stream. As she glides swiftly past the 
Battery and Governor’s Island one reatizes that he 
is on something more than a ferryboat. ‘The little 
villages on Staten Island appear and disappear, and 
in an hour or so there is a low yellow line, fringed 
with white, inthe distance. Itis Sandy Hook beach, 
and the ship begins to cut the waves of the Atlantic. 
| After the first night out, if the weather is fair the 
passengers settle down to sea-life. They smoke, 
meditate, flirt sing, eat, and look at the water, tell 
stories, and have a good time generally. When the 
weather is too cold for sitting on deck, they occupy 
the cabins and amuse themselves by inventing all 
kinds of parlor entertainments, with music, games, 
and reminiscences of travel cooked up and served 
in the most refreshing manner. It is not every day 
that one can hear a native of Nevada relate a hair- 
lifting tale over five hundred fathoms of water, or 
hear a Fiith Avenue lord unravel Wall Street 
romances within a dozen feet of a shark. Some 
day when the weather is fine and the passengers 
are longing tor excitement a steamer rises out of 
| the horizon, and as she becomes visible both vessels 
hoist their signals. In our illustration the nearest 
one represented is the Sfate of Georgia, Captain 
L. Cooper, of the State Line. The form of signal 
| flags displayed by her represent the letters ‘‘ M. G. 
| Kk. N.’’ according to the International Code of Sig 
| nals. The first is a blue and white flag diagonally 
crossed; the second is a blue and yellow pennant ; 
the third is a blue and yellow flag, and the last, re- 
presenting the letter N, is a square flag, with blue 
and white checks. 

The State Line of steamers are becoming the 
favorite choice of the traveling public. We append 
their New York sailing schedule for the month: 
State of Pennsylvania, May 16th; Slate of Vir- 
| ginia, May 30th; State of Georgia, June 13th; and 
weekly thereafter. The new steamers Sfale of 
Indiana, State of Florida and State of Nevada are 
to be completed in June. 

















Ocean Navication.—During the past ten years, the 
screw entirely replaced the paddle in transatlantic navi 


sees a vast penorama of the walls m the rear of that | 
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displays a pious motto on its facade. France comes | 
next on the street, being represented by a building | 
constructed in the Renaissance style, and pai.ted to | 
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gation, the weight of marine engines has diminished | 


one-half, the steam pressure has quadrupled, and the 
cousulption of coal has decreased two thirds 
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LIVINGSTONE’S TOMB The remainsof I) Livingstone 
the explorer, traveler and missionary, \ laid in the 
grave, below the gray-stone flooring of \, estmninster Ab 
bey, on Saturday, the 18th ult fhe venerable edifice 
was crowded with mourners, and the sea of faces around 
d losed to view many noble and tinguished men 





The collin, as shown in the engra g, was laid on a 
velvet trappings, and carried to the 
re Dean Stanley read the burial service. Then 


all was over and the assembly dispersed. | 


trestle, covered with 


grave, whe 


LIVINGSTONE’8 Bopy at SOUTHAMPTON After the ar 
rival in the dock at Southampton of the steamer Malwa 
which contained the b 
was borne to the 


’ 
uiy of Dr. Livingstone, the collin 
toyal Pier, and then carried through 
the streets to be gazed on by the sympathetic and rey 
erent populace, which had gathered en masse to pay this 
last tribute to the explorer. The body was then taken | 
to London, where it was examined by Sir William Fer 
guson, and was recognized by the left arm bone, which 
a lion's jaws had splintered nearly thirty years before, 
thus dissipating for ever all doubts as to the doctor’s | 
identity and death. 


FUNERAL OF LuNALILO.—Lunalilo, King of Hawaii, 
commonly called the Sandwich Islands, died on Feb 
ruary 3d of this year. He was the son of Charles 
Kanaiua, and of a lady named Kekaulukoi, belonging to 
the Royal Hawaiian family King Billy, as he was 
fam y called, was a sad dog and a hard drinker, but 
very popular He was good natured and always impe 
His funeral, of which we give an illustration, 
from a sketch by an English officer, took place on Feb 
ruary 28th, with much barbaric pomp and showy cere- 
mony 

Foot-BALL IN St. PetersraurG.—Some of the market 
places of the capital of Russia, in the hours not devoted 
to business, are the daily resort of loungers 
themselves with different 





cunious 


who divert 
imong them foot-ball 
of the Tchukin Dvor, 
mostly occupied by Jews, 


ames 
Our illustration is trom a sketch 
one of the smaller markets 
whose small booths are erected in rows all over the 
ground 
These markets are like American country stores, seem 

ing to contain all the necessaries of life. | 


leaving narrow lanes aud a few open spaces 


Tuk BenGAL Fawine.—Our engraving depicts a scene 
xccurrence in the famine-stricken districts 
of India The peasants come in from the remote 
Villages, where the crops have failed, to the Government 
Relief Works and centres where grain has been stored | 
for distribution. These people carry with them all they 
possess, tied up in bundles. The head man leads the 
way and all the others follow 


Tuk BAVARIAN CARNIVAL European carnivals last 
from three to eight days before Ash Wednesday. In most 
countries the observance of the carnival is now limited 
to dancing and masked balls. In Bavaria the procession, 
such as is shown in our engraving, has, to a great ex 
tent, died out in the towns, It is still kept up in villages, 
and in the country districts, where the mummers, wear 





ing masks and various headdresses, march 
from tavern to tavern and village to village King 
Gambrinus is the favorite character represented, and 
Harlequin, the Witch and Old Time are also prominent, 


erotesque 


FUN. 
Don’r marry a man who gets up early. 
makes a person so insufferably conceited. 


Nothing 


A GEORGIA paper promises to publish a “thrilling 
cereal.’’ Its readers will probably make an oat of it. 


‘“Wuat kind of sausages is them?’ queried an old 
lady of the young man of literature and peanuts, as he 
passed through the train selling bananas. 


“ Surovups !’’ exclaimed an old lady who was listening 
to an old sea captain’s story, ‘‘ what do you have them 
at sea for?’ ‘To bury dead calms in.”’ 


Tues are the days in which she says, ‘‘I don’t care ; 
I wish I was dead!’’ and he sympathetically rejoins, 
‘“‘Hang the bonnet! You are never satisfied !”’ 





AN incorrigible punster says the captain who was only 
prevented from going down with his ship because of his 
seven children showed an ignoble partiality to seven.up 


Tur Cyclops was a monster with one eye in front, 
and the Cyclops did well. But Richard the Third did 
better, for he was a monster with three I’s_ behind 
him 

Here is the obituary notice of an oflice-holder in 
Iowa; ‘Harvey Jackson, County Treasurer, is dead 
He was lenient with the widow, and his books always 
balanced. 

A Missovnri jury, in the case of a man found with ten 
bullets in his head, decided that “he had been shot, or 
met with some bad accident in some manner not just 
now known.”’ 

Somenopy recommends that a few tons of the “ Odes 
of Spring,”’ now lying about the newspaper offices, be 
sent to Iceland for exhibition at the millennial. Better 
send the writers ; the paper might be of some use. 


A GENTLEMAN was complimenting a pretty young lady 
in the presence of his wife. ‘It’s lucky I did not meet 
Miss Hopkins before I married you, my dear.”’ ** Well, 
yes, it is extremely—for her,’ was the dry rejoinder. 


Lonpon is laughing very heartily over Dean Stanley’s 
Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, soon after their arrival in town. It was: 
‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.”’ 

Tuk RvuLinG Passion StronG in Dancer—An alarm of 
fire was, the other day, given in a New York hotel 
‘‘Lundlord,’? said a guest, “is the house on fire?’ | 
‘Yes, sir.”’ ‘““Well, give as one more drink, if you 
please, and we'll git 





| 
‘Ou! what do you think, Mr. Lillybrow? The other | 
day I was taken for twenty-five, and IT am only! 
eighteen ‘Haw! wonder what you will be taken for 
when you're twenty-five?” For better or for worse, I 
(Mr. Lillybrow looks pensive. } 


hope !’ 


LOHENGRIN being designated in the foyer of the Acad 
emy by one of the habitucs as an opera of ‘ magnificent 
frustrations,’’ an indignant German present wanted to 
know if the critic desired “ein opera in which de second 
fiddle will ouly spiclen humtity dumptity.”’ 

} 


“THERE,” 
Iowa, ‘‘ see what all this temperance crusade praying has 
done; first busted the Lindell Hotel tank in St. Louis, 
and now overflowed the whole South with water. If the | 
women keep on we'll have another fload, certain !’’ | 

| 
} 


soliloquized an old toper in Davenport, 


Sotrtoquy by an old toper: ‘They say whisky is 
a curse. And they say brandy is a curse. And they | 
say tobacco is another curse. Well, I wish all those | 
curses would come home to roast, and roost low at that, | 
so as I could pull °em down whenever I wanted ‘em 


MODERN CHESTERFIELDS. —‘‘ No law compels you to hold | 
on to those straps, young man,” said a crusty old gen 
tleman who was taking Jiis ride comfortably in a crowded 
street-car the other morning. ‘‘I beg your pardon, sit 
was the response, ‘but the jaw of gravitation 
party immedjately retires behind his | 
newspaper, silenced 


yuires 


; by noble, royal or 


Nee — 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomESTIC., 
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Oxe HUNDRED anD NiNETY-FOUR inland lakes of Michi- 

















gan have been stocked with white fish, which are doing 
vell T} iverage I nber in each lake is about 7,000 
Nashville, Tent s re ng over Commodore Van 

ler s additior gift of $100,000 to the Methodist 
University at tl } ‘ The money is accompanied 
wit provis hall be expended exclusively 
on bu y Advertiser says that a flect 
f 200 v each with a seine 1,000 fect long and 150 
ect d will soon be watching from Nantucket to the 

1 Virginia for the first appearance of mackerel 

by steerage between New York and Liverpool 

has been reduced to $15 fhe Red River Gazette, pub 
lished at Glyndon, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
says the weather is warm, bright, and beautiful, and 
up there the farmers are putting in their crops A 
strong effort is making in the Pennsylvania Legislature 


to r ye al the section of the game law which ] rou b ts 
the sale of game and fish out of the proper season ‘ 
Star-fish are said to annually destroy $200,000 worth of 
oysters in Norwalk harbor, Conn The water is falling 
long the coast below Natchez The ieading reform 
Democrats of Arkansas issucd pn which they 
take sides with Brooks By an explosion of a lar,e 
rotary boiler in Condit’s paper mill at Shawanduuk, 
thirty miles from the city of Kingston, N. Y., just as 
the operatives were leaving the establishment, seven 
persons were killed and three fatally. wounded rhe 
boiler is said to have been rotten, and the crowd threat 
ened to lynch the superintendent Reports from the 
inundated districts in the South represent that the 
floods are gradually subsiding Governor Taylor, of 
Wisconsin, has issued a proclamation in reference to the 
violation of the new railroad law Some of the 
steamship estimate the falling off from last 
year’s number of European tourists, sailing from this 


an address 





agents 


port, at least fifty per cent A mass meeting of 
Poles was held in Philadelphia, and resolutions were 
adopted, for the formation of an organization to be known 
as the * Polish Organization in America,’’ for the pur 

pose of mutual protection and assistance, and to aid 
Polish immigrants The representative of German 


bondholders, H, Osterberg, claims that his mission to 
this country would result in the foreclosure of the mort- 
gage on the Rockford, Rock Island and St. Louis Rail- 


road 


FOREIGN. 

A whisky crusade was begun in Manchester, England, 
recently The benefit to the poor of Madame de Mac- 
Malhon’s soup kitchens is much limited in many quar- 
ters of Paris by the curés, to whom the patronage falls, 
and who will only issue tickets for soup to persons pro 
ducing a ticket that they regularly attend mass....The 
Indian Daily News states that the Maharajah of Cash 
mere, who is much concerned at the present depression 
in the state of the shawl trade with Europe, and espe 
cially with France, has invited to Jummoo the trading 
native merchants and shawl manufacturers of Cashmere 
to confer with them as to the best means to be adopted 
to resuscitate the trade, and to take steps to prevent for 
the future the present depreciation of Cashmere wares 
in France One hundred deaths by starvation are oc- 
curring daily at Angora, in Asia Minor The expedi 
tion from Yokohama to Formosa sailed on the 9th of 
April. The leader of the late rebellion at Saga, Japan, 
has been captured According to telegrams from Ma- 
drid, Marshal Serrano, with his forces, has entered Bil 
bao ; the Carlists retreated in great disorder. Telegrams 
from Carlist sources deny the reported relief of the city. 

The Czar of Russia has arrived at Berlin on his 
way to England The Dutch commander against the 
Atcheenese has returned to Batavia....A levy of all 
persons liable to military duty and over nineteen ycars 
of age has been called for by a decree issued from Ma- 
drid The India papers contain accounts of the re- 
igious riots which have recently taken place in Bombay, 
It seems that the Mohammedans were greatly excited by 
the comments of one of their priests upon a translation 
of Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Mohammed” which 
had been published in Parsee. An offer was made to 
stop the sale of the book, and it was thought that the 
matter had been pacifically settled However, serious 
riots occurred, a good deal of pillage took place, many 
arrests were made, and several persons were injured 
The total extent of land under cultivation for cotton in 
the Bombay Presidency is returned at 4,049,662 acres, 
showing an increase of more than ten per cept. over the 
previous year An attack was made recently on sev- 
eral of the residences of the French quarter at Sbanghae 
by a Chinese mob, who were incensed at the construc. 
tion of a road which interfered with their cemetery 
They sacked and burned some of the dwellings before 
the police fired upon them, killing several of their 
number Fifty cents a day is the pay of a laborer in 
Quebec The Cardinal Archbishop of Varis is going to 
invite all the ladies of Paris to a grand mass at Nowe 
Dame, in which prayers are to be offered up for the sal- 
vation of France 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 
A TENOR in Austria sings two notes at once. 


Tus Globe Theatre, Boston, is to be rebuilt at a cost 
of $200,000. 

Miss NeILson’s first reading was given in New York 
on May 7th. It is said that Strakosch has engaged her 
for the next season 

Tue Welsh Nightingale, Miss Edith Wynne, sang in 
the Triennial Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston last week 

HERRMAN, the famous prestidigitateur, began the first 
of his entertainments in the New York Academy of 
Music on Monday, May 11th 


Mr. E. C 
of the New 


Horsey, a talented composer, and leader 


York Church Music Association, has com- 


posed and dedicated a bridal cantata to Nellie Grant 


LittLeE Bisov Heron, the child actress at Da'y’s 
Theatre, in New York, is drawing crowds to see * Al 
phonse She is the daughter of Matilda Heron, the 
well-known actress 

Forty Paris noblemen, artists and journalists have 
formed a league to hiss without mercy all immoral 
pieces, and actresses who strive for fame by means of 


| jewelry and good looks instead of by taient. 


It is said that the largest audience ever assembled in 
the New York Academy of Music attended M. Freyer’s 
opera benefit on Sunday evening, May 3d. More than 
$300 had to be returned to those who could not find 
standing-room 

At the benefit to Manager Strakosch, at the New Yor 
Academy of Music, last week, Lucca, Di Murska, Capoul 
and other leading singers gave their services, but 
Nilsson would not. She had sung several times for 
charity, and she probably thought that the success(ul 
Strakosch was not an object of gratuitous melody 


A Paris correspondent goes into ecstasies ever the 


grand concerts at the Conservatoire de Musique, the 

| orchestra of which is said to surpass all others. It is 
| only by special act of grace that one can gain admission 

* | to these celebrated concerts, as all the boxes are owned 


musical personages, and it is @uly 
when some one relinquishes thelr box that the outside 


world has a chance of eptrance 
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STREET OF ALL NATIONS 
SUENES AT THE BAZAAR OF ALL NATIONS AT THE IWpUSTRIAL ‘BUILDINGS, NEWARK, WN. J,—See Pace 107, 
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LOVE’S GLEANING.-TIDE. 
BY 
WILLIAM Morris. 
)) a not away thy hands, my love, 
With wind alone the branches move, 


And though the leaves be scant a 


The Autumn sh not shame us 
Sav; Let the world wax cold and drear, 
What is the worst of all the year 
But hfe—and what can hurt us, dear 


Or death, or who shall blame us? 


Ah, when the Summer comes again 
How shall we say, we sowed in vain! 


The root was vy, the stem was pain, 
The ear a nameless blending 

The root is dead and gone, my love, 

The stem’s a rod our truth to prove; 

The ear is stored for naught to move 


Till heaven and earth have ending 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘** MARJORIE’S TRIALS,’ 
‘‘Ivy’s PROBATION,”’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


6e HAT is this,” wrote the dowager Lady 
Strathgyle to Mrs. D'Este, ‘‘ which has 
gone wrong, or has not gone at all, | 


| and the dowager was, and it was Lord Strathgyle’s 


between Strathgyle and Lilias? Strath- 
gyle is vague and cross, and shrugs his shoulders 
when I ask if the day is fixed, and looks as gloomy 
as a thunder-cloud. 

‘Is Lilias shy, or is she coquetting? Itis time 
that Strathgyle married and settled to his duties; in 
his position early marriage is most desirable. And 
Lilias will be nineteen on her next birthday; she 
should be sensible and discreet, and put away 
girlish folly and nonsense in the face of the serious 
responsibilities before her and the important rc/e in 
life which she is called to fill. Send her to me. and 
let me talk to her. I go to Alton for Christmas; 
afterwards | shall be in town, and she must come 
to Grosvenor Square to me. Let her come alone. | 
have a suspicion that she is disposed to be mother- 
sick; you know, my dear Elaine, you always did 


spoil her, as | have often told you, and she may as | oy hana. ¥ al id i anbiie monehahancs 
l 4 } ands,”’ she would ss s > nONC - 
well he cured of that amongst other things. You | QU! Dands, she would say, with sublle nonchatance, 


hnow how intolerable that sort of thing is toa man, 
‘* And about the journey—I suppose vou can send 
your maid with her as tar as Worcester? 
sha!l meet her there and bring her on. 
** Strathgyle shall send the diamonds to be re-set 
it was not done when | married—and Lilias shall 


see them when she cones, and I will engage to have | : 
bag | through her eye-glass, as she came into the draw- 


the whole thing arranged by Easter. It seems to 
me that it is quite time | took the matter in hand ; 
these foolish young people will only torment each 
other unless some older and wiser head settles mat- 
ters for them.” 

* * * * * * 

‘Yes, I will go,’’ assented Lilias, when her 
mother dubiously propounded the dowager s invita- 
tion to her—‘‘1 will go. I believe I wanta change, 
and Caergwyn is not what it used to be. I believe,” 
she added, with a little laugh, and a return to her 
old fanciful way, ‘‘ that David is the good genius 
of Caergwyn; nothing has gone right since he left.” 

Mrs. D’kste felt a prick of uneasy compunction in 
trusting her clild to the strong-minded, somewhat 
unscrupulous dowager, with whom, notwithstanding 
the all-powerful family tie, the gentle lady had 
never felt in sympathy ; but Strathgyle was there, 
and there were many reasons why Mrs. D’Este had 
felt of late that it would be well, as the dowager 
said, that all should be settled and fixed according 
to the old family programme. Sometimes it seemed 
to Mrs. D’Este that the same thought was in Lilias’s 
mind, and that she repented of the wayward mood 
which had sent Strathgyle away wounded and 
repulsed. 

And it was true that Caergwyn had been dreary 
enough of late. Lady Durnford had carried Gwen 
Willyams down to Cornwall for softer winds and 
warmer suns. Gwen had taken serious cold in the 
snowy weather, she wrote, and Lady Durnford 
feared that the motherless girl was fading from want 
of care, and so had taken her in hand. Mr. Harry 
Owen held himself sulkily aloof; and the Gray 
Tlouse gave no sign of life, save that§ as the storms 
abated, Sir Owen made his way almost daily down 
to Little Caergwyn again, and brought with him 
brief notes from Oxford, and still briefer if more 
frequent scraps uf remembrance trom David. 

**My son Vyvyan has been with me,”’ said he, one 
day—* for a hasty visit only. He grew anxious 
about my health, and thought the time long, poor 
fellow, since he had seen me. So he undertook the 
long journey—in the midst of his work too—for the 
pleasure of spending only twenty-four hours with 
j ao It was like Vyvyan,’’ added the father, ten- 

erly. 

Vyvyan had been there—so near—and had not 
cared to bring her news of the great campaign they 
had planned together! Had he left her out of his 
councils, and had he learned to despise the small 
meed of her approval ? 

There had been a time when Lilias had counted 
the cause so much and herself so little that this 
thought would never have come to her, or, coming, 
would not have hurt her. What had she lost that 
the selfish pang had such power to sting her? She 
was unworthy to enter the glorious lists with Vyvyan, 
and he had discerned it. 

It was alter this that Lilias gave in her submis- 
sion to the dowager. After all it might be better to 
yield up the freedom she had so vehemently claimed 
—for what had it been to her? Nothing, hitherto, 
but a burden and a weariness. It had scattered 
little Gwen’s romance to the winds, and had startled 
away David’s precious friendship, and had put all 
the world out of tune. Even Vyvyan—but there 
her thoughts gathered themselves up, and protested 
hotly that it was David and only David whose un- 
kindness had power to hurt her. 

No doubt she was in a morbid and unreasonable 
state of mind when it seemed to her that all these 
things had reference to that self-assertion of hers 

which had promised so much and had given so 
little. Lilias was tempted to think, in her depres- 
sion, that the beaten path of family duty was per- 
haps the safest and best, and that the tempting 
by ways of a plebeian treedom were but a delusion 
and asnare. And the future which had been filled 
by the familiar image of Strathgyle had been at 
least safe from the doubts and fears, the restless 
throbbings and strugglings by which it was haunted 
now. 

it was strange how the savor and the charm had 
gone out of everything. It seemed an age ago 


since every breath was a pleasure, every buoyant | 
since the mere joy of living had | 


step a delight 
seemed enough for her, and the world had been so 
full of happiness and of beauty that she had never 
dreamed of the possibility of its being exhans‘'ed 
She began to wouder, as many a yeu 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED | NEWSPAPER. 


before her has wondered, at the first shadow of | I remember now. 


sorrow, the first touch of disappointment—if that of 


which stern moralists have written and blighted 





poets sung had come upon her—the vanishing of 
the world’s deceptive joy And she thought it was 
very carly for the sweet dream to fade and the gray 
reality to set in, and that to give herself up to her 


| fate and Strathgyle could hardly make things worse. 


It was in this frame of mind that Lilias went to 
Grosvenor Square early in February, her good re- 
solves melting like snow before the sun inthe course 
of the journey, ahd leaving nothing but an uncon- 
trollable fright at the prospect of meeting Strath- 
gyle again by the time she reached her destination. 

But this ordeal was spared her—Strathgyle had 
gone out of town, so the dowager carelessly let fall ; 
he had joined a hunting-party in Warwickshire, and 
his return was indefinite. 

“Keep out of the way at first,’’ the experienced 
strategist had counseled. ‘‘You have been too 
sure of each other hitherto. Let yourself be missed 

a little anxiety 1s good policy. Lilias will look 
round for you presently.” 

And Lord Strathgyle, finding that his own manage- 
ment of his affairs had not been particularly suc- 
cessful, was content, for once, to trust his mother’s, 
As a rule he did not think much of his mother’s 
management—it was too complex and intricate for 
his straightforward and indolent nature ; but, since 
Lilias had so unexpectedly turned out a puzzling 
and difficult problem, Lord Strathgyle began to 
think there might be intricacies in the temi- 
nine nature which justified, perhaps required, the 
dowager’s mode of treatment. He would on the 
whole have preferred Mrs. I)'Este’s gentler conduct 
of the case; but then Mrs. D'Este was not at hand, 


way to let things drift to a certain point. If, when 
they came to the point which passed his easy en- 
durance, he roused him-elf to seize them, it was 


| apt to be with a bull-dog grip which made itself 
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felt; but just now he went down into Warwick- 
shire, and left himself in the skilled hands of the 
dowager, and Lilias was very glad to postpone all 
further thoughts of the terrible decision—it had 
grown very terrible to her—until Strathgyle should 
return and force it on her. 

The dowager quietly took up matters from the 
old point of view, and with an easy, matter-ot-fact 
assumption that there had been no interruption of 
the current, no threatened collapse of the family 
arrangements. 

‘**When you and Strathgyle are married,’ and 
“When you two young people are settled and off 


in reference to future plans. And Lilias let her 
speak, without remonstrance or contradiction, and 
sometimes felt with a start of terror that the meshes 
of the web were weaving themselves inextricably 
about her, and that it would never thereafter be 
possible to escape from their hopeless entanglement. 

‘““My dear,” said the dowager, a her 


ing-room arrayed for the Premier’s ball, *‘ never 
wear pink—avoid it as you would the plague; it 
doesn’t suit you, and when it is not becoming it is 
of the worst style. And Strathgyle, who has a 
man’s obtuseness in the matter of dress and colors, 
and only knows, as a rule, what a woman looks 
well in, abominates pink. You must discard it.”’ 

‘** But this is scarcely pink,’’ replied Lilias, cling- 
ing to her little knot of moss rosebuds—* there is 
so much green in it.” 

‘** But the least suspicion of the color offends 
Strathgyle’s taste,’’ persisted the dowager. 

And Lilias found herself meekly substituting a 
cluster of white azaleas for the objectionable roses 
in deference to Strathgyle’s taste, and regarding it 
all through the evening with a sort of shudder, as 
the badge of her slavery. 

She was sinking deeper and deeper into the toils; 
in fact she had almost ceased to struggle against 
the fate which her family, her friends, and a sort of 
inexorable destiny, had provided for her. By-and- 
by Strathgyle would come back, and all would be 
as the dowager said; the dowager had even ar- 
ranged her wedding-dress, and, for anything Lilias 
knew, had fixed the wedding-day. Lilias felt her- 
self being drawn passively onwards to the point. 

Certainly the dowager had acted with her usual 
judgment in getting her future daughter-in-law 
thus completely under her own influence; the re- 
sult was promising complete success. 

And during all these weeks Lilias had been as 
completely cut off from her former friends and her 
former | fe as if Caergwyn and all that belonged to 
it had been engulfed by a quicksand. 

Mrs. D'Este was paying a visit at Clinton. David, 
who was in England, and might surely have found 
her out, had doubtless forgotten her in the eager 
interest of his opening career; no sign or breath 
came to her from the sweet Welsh valley. Caer- 
gwyn had floated back into the dim past; its bnef 
full tide had been swept into the rolling ocean 
of her life, and was already as if it had never been. 

Yes, this was her life to which she had returned— 
the real life to which she was destined—this dress- 
ing, and driving, and chatter ot fashionable talk— 
this fever of what the dowager called ‘‘ society.” 
Caergwyn, with its dear delicious calm, its higher 
aspirations and deeper thouglits, its beauty and its 
peace, was only an episode by the way. Sometimes 
it almost seemed to her that it had been but a dream, 
it had vanished so completely. 

What was it which suddenly brought back to her, 
with the vivid force of their very presence, the 
heathery hill, the bowery woods, Little Caergwyn 
with its sunny lawns and silvery streamlets, and the 
Gray House, stately and picturesque, lifting its stern 
proud crest above them all? Was it the waft of 
fragrance from the basket of Spring violets that the 
poor flower-girl held up to the window as Lady 
Strathgyle’s carriage was stopped in the long line 
‘setting down” at a duchess’s door? 

Whatever it was, it brought a thrill of joy to her 
heart, an intense longing—the old passionate long- 
ing—to burst her bonds and be free. 

‘**My dear, what are you doing? How can you 
encourage such creatures? I mustreally beg—pray 
throw them vut immediately !” cried the dowager, 
shaking her satin skirts in disgust as the grateful 
flower-girl dropped some of her sweet-scented 
— upon them in return for Lilias’s silver 
alms. 

‘ Let me keep just this one,’’ was all Lilias said. 

She fastened the flowers into the delicate lace at 
her bosom, and kept them there in spite of Lady 
Strathgyle’s remonstrance; and then the carriage 
drew up, and Caergwyn faded away, and Lilias was 
in the stream of brilliant butterfly lite again. 

“And this is to be my li‘e!”’ thought she, 
drearily, as she stood in the ladies’ cloak-room, 
waiting whilst the maid fastened the dowager’s 
diamond aigrette more securely in her hair. 

Just then the door opened, and Gwen Willyams, 
regardless of the court train in which she had been 
presented that morning, sprang with a little cry of 
delight into Lilias’s arms. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
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And the little brown girl, whois 
she, do you say? Willyams, and an heiress? She was 
resented last week by Lady Durntord. | y-the-way, 
jlias, when you are presented again—on your 
marriage, you know—don’t for mercy’s sake, cover 
yourself with diamonds, like an Indian idol dressed 
up in all the beads of the tribe. There was that 
young Lady Cennith the other day, a perfect blaze! 
But then her father was an iron man, or a cotton 
man, or something of that sort,so no w onder,”’ con- 
cluded the countess, with that insolent ignorance of 
bourgeois detail which became the great lady, who 
had all the particularities of the peerage at her fin- 
gers’ ends. ‘‘I shall be glad to make Lady Durn- 
ford’s acquaintance, Lilias. You can send your 
Welsh friends a card for my ball, or, stay, we will 
call and leave it, and Strathgyle will be pleased 


| that we have shown attention to his supporter. Sir 





George is an influential man, too. Have they a son 
whom they mean the little heiress for, or is it pure 
disinterested kindness on Lady Durnford’s part?” 

‘*They have no children,” said Lilias. ‘* Gwen 
has no mother, and Lady Durnford is very fond of 
her. Lady Durnford likes young people about 
her.”’ 

A little blush rose to Lilias’s cheek at the remem- 
brance of another of Lady Durnford’s young people, 
and the dowager noted it, and *“ wrote it down” 
for future Investigation. 

* * * - ~ 


Lady Durnford was at home, for a wonder, and 
she was delighted to see Lilias, and received the 
dowager’s advances with aflable composure. Lady 
Durnford was a magnate in her own set and her 
own way, and, although she did not by any means 
object to the civilities of a leader of fashion like 
Lady Strathgyle, she was not in the least elated by 
them. 

‘** So,” said she, ‘‘ you have left Mrs. D’Este and 
Sir Owen to console each other. Mr. Caergwyn is 
at Oxford again, I hear.’’ 

At the same moment Gwen Willyams, a little flat- 
tered by Lady Strathgyle’s amiable condescension, 
was expressing her delight at having found Lilias in 
town; and the dowager, by reason of some highly 
trained faculty ot hers, was able to listen to Gwen's 
soft-voiced raptures, and to hear at the same time 
the full round tones of Lady Durnford’s friendly 
inquiries. 

‘*Who is Sir Owen?’ asked Lady Strathgyle, as 
they drove through the park somewhat later. ‘* It 
is a charmingly Welsh name.” 

Lilias explained very succinctly, and Lady Strath- 
gyle concluded that Sir Owen, at all events—an 
elderly invalid widower—had nothing to do with 
the *‘ whims and fancies’ which Lilias had set up 
lately. 

But Lady Strathgyle felt that she had not yet 
got to the bottom of things, and she determined to 
cultivate Lady Durnford. 

‘‘ If one could only understand the kind of life she 
has led in that Welsh vailey, and the people she has 
been amongst, one might find out if there is any- 
thing beneath the surface, or if it is only girlish 
caprice and nonsense,’ the sagacious dowager 
reasoned. For Strathgyle had come back from 
Warwickshire, and had shown himseli half a dozen 
times in Grosvenor Square; and Lady Strathgyle, 
seeing the betrothed cousins in company, faltered 
in the assurance with which she had hitherto held 
herself at the head of affairs. 

‘* There’s some one else in the way,’’ decided the 
astute dowager. ‘‘ What in the world has Elaine 
been about, to let the girl’s mind get unsettled in 
this absurd manner? She always was a sentimental 
goose! And I know what these country intimacies 
are—all moonlight and Tennyson and stuff—turning 
a girl’s head, and giving no end. of trouble. 
ever, we must keep her here, and break the neck 
of the thing at once. That Lady Durnford would 
know who the creature is.”’ 

Lady Durnford had not the least hesitation in 
saying what she knew, or thought she knew; she 
opened at the first skillful touch of the dowager’s 
probe like a flower to the sun. 

‘** Miss D’Este is looking lovely,”’ said the match- 
loving country lady, as she strolled with Lady 
Strathgyle over the Chiswick lawns, on the occasion 
of Lady Horton’s fete—* very lovely. I tremble for 
my friend, Mr. Caergwyn; he should be here to 
hold his own against the crowd of admirers,’’ and 
she looked towards the garden-bench where Lilias 
and Gwen held a little court together. ‘‘ I have set 
my heart on that match,’’ Lady Durnford further 
confided to her companion ; *‘ it would beso charm- 
ingly suitable, and such comfort to Sir Owen, who 
is breaking up fast, as Miss D’Este has probably 
told you. Judging from what I saw in the country, 
it is almost settled; but Mr. Caergwyn should be 
here.”’ 

Lord Strathgyle joined them at that moment, 
and the dowager was saved the necessity of reply. 

Lady Durntord, ever diligent in her work of 
‘bringing the young people together,” congratu- 
lated herself on having given Miss D’Este’s tem- 
porary guardian a hint which might be of service 
to young Caergwyn’'s interests. 

“ Caergwyn?’’ said |. ady Strathgyle to her son 
as he lounged by her side after Lady Durnford had 
left them. ‘‘Do you know any one of that name, 
Strathgyle?”’ 

“Yes, an impertinent young coxcomb, whom 
Cousin Elaine makes much of?” 

“Young! Is he very young?” 

“Yes, a mere boy,’’ answered Strathgyle, com- 
temptuously, forgetting for the moment how this 
boy had had the power to disturb his mature 
equanimity. 

‘* Then he is not dangerous ?”’ observed the dow- 
ager, with a smile of relief. 

“Dangerous? No, I should think not; he is one 
of Elaine’s pets, that is all’’—this with careless 
scorn. 

‘Elaine is a goose,’ 
sententiously. i 

Thereupon Strathgyle shrugged his shoulders 
and said nothing. He was very fond of his cousin 
Elaine. 

* 


remarked the dowager, 


= * * ” 


Lady Durnford drove over to Grosvenor Square— 


her town-house was in Lelgravia—and carried off 


Lilias for “ a long delicious day,” as Gwen called it. 

‘I have a surprise for you, my dear,” said the 
good lady, smiling. 

Whereupon Lilias flushed pink, Strathgyle’s re- 

robated color, and Lady Durnford felt triumphant. 
lhe flattered and courted London beauty was faith- 
ful to the Welsh valley after all. ‘ady Durnford 
was patriotic to her heart’s core, and she gloried 
in this well-tested triumph of her countryman over 
the whole choice of London it. 

‘*} heard something about Lord Strathgyle,’’ said 
me, in the moment of expansion; ‘“ but 1 knew 
etter.” 

“Oh, pray, Lady Durnford——” ctied Lilias, dis- 
tressfully, but at that moment the carriage drew up 
at Lady Durnford’s door, and it was not possible to 
take the footman into her confidence. 

Lady Durnford followed her young guest into the 
house and up the staircase in a beaming state of 
satisfaction. . 

‘David !’’ cried Lilias, holding out both her 


| hands in her delight as the drawing-room, door 
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opened, and David advanced to meet her. ‘‘ Da- 
vid! How delightful !’’ 

Yes, it was David, grown taller and paler and, it 
seemed to her, graver since they parted—was it au 
age ago ?—at dear Caergwyn. He had colored high 
at her first eager greeting, but he let her hands 
drop almost as soon as he had touched them, 

‘How long it seems since we met!” said she. 
‘Tell me all about Caergwyn and Sir Owen.”’ 

‘*My father is weak and ill. I have just come 
from him. Vyvyan is with him now. And Vyvyan 
is—- See here, Miss D’Este—I knew | should see 
you to-day, and I brought this to show you. It is 
worthy of Vyvyan.”’ 

He unfolded a paper—one of the leading publica- 
tions ot the day—and spread it before her. 

‘ But you,” she said, putting it from her, whilst 
her hands trembled and her cheeks burned—* tell 
me first about yourself.” 

“Oh,” he answered, indifferently, ‘I have fin- 
ished my work. I am to get a direct commission, 
and immediately too.” 

“And you have succeeded? 
David.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, in a tone that sounded 
almost cold as a response to her warm friendship. 

**T thought that your vocation was at Caergwyn, 
and | think still that it should be,” Lilias went on; 

‘but I should not like you to fail in anything you 
attempted; and | know your heart was set on suc- 
ceed ng in this.’”’ 

‘*Thank you,” David repeated, in a constrained 
tone, which sounded almost ungracious; ‘* but I 
want you to see what Vyvyan has done—it is 
splendid!’ He held the paper once more towards 
her. 

‘©Yes, dear Lady Durnford, Il am coming,’’ cried 
Lilias, rising from her seat in answer to her hos- 
tess’s call to prepare for luncheon; and, as she 
spoke, she looked greedily at the paper in David's 
hand. 

‘* There is no time now—it will do by-and-by.”’ 

How should David read, in the studied indiflerence 
of her tone, the real eagerness of her heart, or that 
she dared not, for her life, trust herself to look at 
what Vyvyan had written, the noble words she 
knew he had penned, whilst all those penetrating 
eyes were upon her? 

David laid his neglected paper down upon the 
ottoman with a sense of disappointment and of 
grievance on Vyvyan's behalf. Had the great 
world in which she had been moving so spoilt 
Lihas that she had lost her interest in the noble 
task to which she had once so ardently urged 
Vyvyan? Had she forgotten Vyvyan? He vexed 
himself with these questions as he paced up and 
down the drawing-room after the ladies had gone 
to take off their bonnets, and make their luncheon- 
toilet; and all the time the paper—-that grand tri- 
umph for Vyvyan—was lying upon the ottoman 
from which David had risen. 

By-and-by, when luncheon was over, and tea had 
been served in the large conservatory where Lady 
Durnford liked to receive her afternoon visitors at 
this early Spring season, David, going back to the 
drawing-room to look for his paper, could find it 
nowhere. Gwen Willyams good-naturedly helped 
him in his search, however, and footmen were 
called to account—but no paper was forthcoming. 
The only thing that could be conjectured to explain 
its disappearance was that some visitor, shown at 
first into the drawing-room, had inadvertently car- 
ried it away with him. Such a thing was improba- 
ble, certainly, but the paper was gone ; and David, 
who had counted on this triumph for Vyvyan, was 
disappointed. 

Lilias was not changed, after all, save perhaps in 
one thing. She had spoken of Caergwyn almost with 
tears in her eyes. she and Glen had lamented to- 
gether over the copses, purple with violets which 
they were not to gather, over the budding woods 
and the fragrant moors, and the sweet Spring 
breezes which they were not to breathe at Caer- 
gwyn. Lilias had forgotten nothing and nobody, 
not even Moonshine’s lameness, which had yielded 
at last to treatment and rest; she would know all 
about old Morgan and Mrs. Phillips, and even the 
deerhounds and herown little Roy, who was on a 
visit to the Gray House under Mrs. Phillips’s espe- 
cial care. Only, whilst her interest in all these was 
so fresh and so tender, she had not a thought or a 
word to give to Vyvyan—he was the only one to 
be passed over and forgotten. 

David—good, simple soul!—went away with a 
troubled brow and a perplexed heart. It had been 
a day of blissful reunion, but a termble fear had 
crept in to mar it. If Lilias, not knowing, not un- 
derstanding, should throw away the priceless trea- 
sure of Vyvyan’s love—if, dazzled by rank—David 
remembered Strathgyle—or blinded by the glitter 
ing follies of the world, she should pass by this best 
and greatest good of her life—how would Vyvyan 
bear it?) And how poor would she be who might 
be sorich! David's faithful soul was terribly ex- 
ercised for the two beings whom he loved best on 
earth, and in that anxious dread was merged for 
the time the aching pain of his own heart-wound. 


I am so glad, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

66 WE are angry with Harry Owen,” said Lady 

Durntord, when David had gone away, 
and Gwen, who was wonderfully persistent in a 
quiet little way of her own, had resumed her search 
for that mysteriously missing paper, and Lilias and 
her hostess were left alone in the conservatory, 
with only the flowers and the empty tea-eups. 
‘*He has been a whole fortnight in town, and has 
not been near us. Not that Gwen is breaking her 
heart about it—she was only a child, and she had 
seen no other, you know.” 

Rose-red blushed Lilias. 

* Lilias, tell me all about it,” said quick-sighted, 
quick-witied Lady Durnford; and she drew the 
story out before Lilias knew it was coming, and 
nodded her head approvingly at the flash of indig- 
nant scorn with which the litle history was lighted 
up. 

Po He has behaved very badly,” observed the 
elder lady, with judicial severity. ‘ He knew that 
I sent him to the Dower House for Gwen. 1 give 
him up from this time. And it is very lucky it was 
only you, my dear. As tor Gwen, she will do a 
great deal better’’—this mysteriously. ‘* Harry 
should not have her now if he went down upon his 
kneeg for her.”’ 

Lilias smiled ; she could not help it, even at that 
moment. 

* Ah,”? said Lady Durnford, seeing and under- 
standing as usual, *‘ you young people think you 
make your own affairs and take your own choice; 
you don’t know how much you owe to us elders in 
all these matters.”’ 

But Lilias thought she did know, and came back 
with a sigh to the burden which her own elders had 
bound upon her shoulders, in the exercise of that 
supervision which Lady Durnford thought so com- 
mendable. 

An hour later she was alone in her dres-ing- 
room-—that elegant apartment so daintily fitted up 


with lace hangings and rose-colored silk—down on 
the floor, with David’s missing paper spread on the 
low couch before her, and her head bowed cown 
upon the open page, weeping tears of joy and 
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pride over that trumpet-peal sent ringing through | sipped her coffee after Sirathgyle had gone down 


the land to stir men’s hearts with irresistible power, 
even as it had thrilled her own to the inmost core. 

‘There was no signature to the burning protest 
it was against a great wrong which men in power 
had but lately patted softly to rest; but 
knew it was the voice of Vyvyan—Vyvyan who 
was redeeming already the pledge she had given for 
him—the noblest hero of his race. And her heart 
throbbed high in response to the pieremg alarum- 
cry, Within the sound of which no wrong could ever 
again be lulled to sleep—that sleep which is the 
dead lethargy of nations. 

Vyvyan had spoken—the long silence was broken 

it was as if he had spoken to her. She read 
again every burning word, eve ry heart rousing 
sentence, and rose up with a light in her eyes and a 
glow on her cheeks which caused Estelle, Lady 
Strathgyle’s French maid, who came to dress her, 
to wonder and to tell herself that mademoiselle had 
somehow gained the single thing she wanted to 
make her perfect—animation. But Estelle shook 
her head atsome of the manifestations of the change | 
in mademoiselle. 

‘* Not those,’’ Lilias said, as Estelle laid out the | 
pale amber ribbons which would harmonize so 
charmingly with ** the white muslin dress made- 
moiselle would wear this evening.”’ ‘‘See here, 
Estelle, | will wear this,’’ cutting a bouquet of pur- 
ple heather and feathery ferns from the plants with 
which her windows were filled. It was such a 
bouquet as Vyvyan had gathered for her a dozen 
times in their walks through the lanes and woods of 
Caergwyn. Her knight had gone forth to the battle, 
and she would wear his badge, she told herself, in 
her old fanciful strain. 

But Estelle looked doubtfully at the dull-colored 
flowers, 

* It ig not an evening at home,” said she, ‘‘ and 
not mademoiselle wear the robe of muslin 
montane? The flowers go not so well with that 
toilet simple.”’ 

‘Do they not, Estelle? But I like them best,’ | 
Lilias answered, smiling pleasantly. | 

She knew that the Frenchwoman’s ideas on the 
subject of dress had somewhat of the stringency 
of doctrines, and she had hitherto yielded herself 
with passive indifference to Estelle’s ordinances in 
the matter. This evening, however, she was 
inexorable. 

This little knot for my hair and this for my 
dress,”’ said she, handling her emblems tenderly. 

\nd Estelle had to submit, lamenting all the time 
that mademoiselle should spoil the most brillant 
evening of her appearance by a co/ffure so triste et 
bizarre, and concluding her reflections re gretfully 
with ** And aiiov comes for the dinner to-night.’ 

lilias’s heart beat triumphantly beneath the 
badge of her knight. She came down-stairs so 
radiant that Lady Strathgyle put up her eyeglasses 
and surveyed her as she crossed the room. 

‘*My dear, you are looking charming to-night,” 
said she; ‘‘ Strathgyle dines with us, you know.”’ 

Strathgyle! She had forgotten him completely. 
But not even Strathgyle could dim the joy that 
brimmed over from her heart. 

Lady Strathgyle, now that Lilias had come closer 
to her, saw the heather-blooms in her hair and 
dress, and read in them a favorable sign for her 
son. Lilias had come to her senses at last; perhaps 
she had met Strathgyle out, and they had settled it 
all between them, and the girl’s wavering mind had 
come back to its true balance, and was glad to | 
come back. 
through the dowager’s mind in a few seconds. 

‘* Well,” said she, pleasantly and tentatively, | 
‘* tell me all you have been doing to-day.”’ 

‘*Not much,” answered Lilias-- and yet the day 
seemed full of a great event. ‘* Lady Durnford was 
at home all the afternoon receiving visitors.” 

‘*Who were they? I am curious to know what 
sort of people that Welsh baronet’s wile gets about 
ier.’’ 


does 


**T don’t know their names—I don’t think I ever 
heard any of them before; but they were clever 
and amusing people—people of superior conversa- 
tion, you know. It was a very pleagant afternoon.” 

‘* Nobody you knew ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed. There was David.”’ 

** And who is David ?”’ 

“ David Caergwyn, from Caergwyn.” 

‘‘Humph! Did you see nothing of Strathgyle ?”’ 

baal 
” said the dowager, looking at the 
“It is a very 


“He is late, 
Dresden clock on the mantel-piece. 


odd thing ’’—irritably—‘* that Strathgyle always is | 


late. Nothing on earth can teach himppunctuality. 
You must take him specially in hand on that point, 
Lilias. It is a very provoking failing.” 

In her heart Lady Strathgyle was registering a 
vow that Lady Durnford’s friendly attentions to 
Lilias should meet with no response for the future. 

* A meddling, intolerable woman,” the dowager 
pronounced Lady Durnford, ‘‘ making her house a 
rendezvous for ‘ young people,’ as she calls them! 
An underbred sort of a person like that may do no 
end of mischief.” 

Strathgyle walked in at the moment—lounged 
in lazily, at least, as was his wont—with a copy 
of the paper which David had shown to Lilias in 
his hand. 

‘‘] wonder who wrote this article,” said he, fol- 
lowing out the train of thought which had occupied 
him trom his club to Grosvenor Square. ‘It’s a 
magnificent denunciation—most god-like thunder! 
It will cost Ffane and Cranston, and perhaps even 
Millowe, their seats, and knock a score or two of 
lesser ninepins down. | wish I knew who the 
fellow was. We want just such a pen, or tongue, 
perhaps, on our side of the House. I wonder who 
it is.” 

‘‘ Lilias knows,” said Lady Strathgyle, suddenly. 

Lord Strathgyle turned quickly to her. 

“Who is it?’ asked he. 

“It is Mr. Caergwyn,’’ answered she, with un- 
controllable triumph; and the next moment she 
would have given the whole world if she had not 
answered Lord Strathgyle’s question. 

Lord Strathgyle looked into her triumphant face 
for an instant, and then he sank quietly down into 
an armchair which was waiting to receive him, and 
in the course of his descent he mentally made use of 
some naughty words; they left no trace, however, 
upon his next languid utterance. 

‘I fancy you must be mistaken,” said he. ‘ Of 
course I do not know your authority, but young 
ladies are not apt to be particularly well-posted up 
in these matters. There is nothing crude or weak 
about this article—it is the utterance of a man, not 
the raw effusion of a boy.” 

Lilias held her lips firmly closed. She had spoken 
under a sudden impulse, and now she felt that she 


had betrayed Vyvyan’s secret, and she chid herself | 
) unt | hundreds if not thousands of years anterior to the 
| period of the Incas, of whose connection with the 


bitterly for her unfaithfulness. 

Strathgyle honestly did not believe her. He could 
not give the fair-faced youth he had seen at Caer- 
gwyn credit for the words of power which could 
move a nation as these words would do—nay, were 
doing already. But Lilias, by some strange inlatu- 
ation, believed it, and Strathgyle registered that 
belief in his heart against David, the ouly Caergwyn 
of whom he knew, 

“| did not iow 


were 2}  litician, 1 ” 
said the dowager, im 


fe ment gracious toue, 


Lilias | 


| 


| herselt slowly tor ten mmutes with her eyes + 


| love. 


All these imaginings passed swiftly | love him, excepting as my cousin 





to the House. all | suppose it was horribly dull 
down at that Welsh place, and you took up poli- 
tics, amongst other things, for want of someth ng 
to do.” 

‘IT never found it dull at Caergwyn,” answered 
Lilias, jealous for her beloved Welsh home. ** It’s 
the loveliest place I have ever seen. Mamma and | 
have been very happy there.” 

‘* But Elaine wrote me that it was complete re- 
tirement.”’ 

‘*| like retirement,’ langhed Lilias. 

‘You were with Lady Durntord a great deal ?”’ 


‘Sometimes. Put Lady Durnford was away all 
last year. We made her acquaintance only lately.” 
“You seem to have rather a heterogeneous 
Visiting-list in that neighlLorhood. Lady Durnford 


and little Miss Willyams, and the widower who lives 
in his gray tower like an owl, and the young fellow 
who writes articles that impress even Strathgyle. 
By-the-way, are you sure he did write it?” 

* Yes,” faltered Lilias, without looking up. 

Lady Strathgyle finished her coffee, and fanned 
iut. 
what's his name ?—David Caergwyn 


“This Mr. 
is very young, is he not? 

‘Not very,”’ answered Lilias, whose views on the 
subject of youth and age did not exactly coincide 
with Lady Strathgyle’s. 

“TI thought he was quite young,’’ remarked the 
dowager, sleepily. ‘‘ My dear, would you be good 
enough to ring the bell? What a long evening 
this has been! ‘To-morrow night we have the 
Opera, and Lady Morel’s ‘ At Home‘ afterwards. 
I think I shall go to bed now. Good-night, my 


> * . * * * 


Lilias came to a decisive resolution that night. 


| As she walked up and down her room, too excited 
| to sleep, she knew that it would be impossible for 
| her ever to fulfill that old compact which would 
| make her the wile of Strathgyle. 


She did not tell 
herself why it was impossible, but the conviction 
asserted itself with an overwhelming force which 
gave her courage to dare all for the freedom she 
had learned to prize at its real value—to risk the 
formidable displeasure of the dowager, the breaking 
up of a chain of family relations which hung upon 
that covenant with Strathgyle—relations which she 
had been brought up to regard as the most solemn 
obligations of her life. 

It needed a strong impetus indeed to enable her to 
break through all these, and to incur an obloquy 
which all her training had taught her to fear. She d.d 
not tell herself what gave her strength to dare all that 
lay before her: butshe did tell herself that she could 
do something better with her life than bind it with 
that cold bond of duty to the unmeaning, frivolous 
round of which she had wearied almost to death 


within the last few weeks, now growing into months. | 


She told herself, too, that, thanks to Vyvyan's 
teaching, she had learned a better way than to sink 
helplessly into that soft, silken luxury of existence, 
whilst the cry of the suflering and the oppressed 
was rising up all round her. She wrote a letter to 
her mother before she slept, in which she embodied 
as much as she knew of the close of that great 


| struggle. 


“Dear, darling little mamma,” she wrote, “1 
know you wiil not be angry with me—I scarcely 
think you will be grieved or vexed when you under- 
stand it all. I do not love Strathgyle ; 1 shall never 
my brother, if 


he likes it better. And I could not bear the false, 


insufficient, half-life which, as his wite—as his count- | 


ess, | ought rather to say—I should have to lead. | 
have seen lately what it is to be swept into this 
whirlpool of fashion and folly, to be shut up in this 
poor little nutshell of an existence, with the wings 
of a higher life all crumpled and cramped under 
one. Dearegt mother, 1 shudder and protest with 
all my nature when | think that I might and should 
come to live for nothing higher or better than my 
dress, my dinner, my opera, and my place in what 
the dowager calls the world. Oh, surely there are 
worlds and worlds, just as one’s vision is bounded 
or enlarged! And yet the dowager is a very 
great lady, a greater lady than I could ever expect 
to be. 

‘*No, there’s work to be done in my world- 
brave work, earnest work—and with heaven's help 
I mean to doit. Darling mother, you and I will do 
it together, will we not? and we will make our lives 
worth living. You who are so good, and dear, and 
wise, will plan, and J, who am so strong, will work, 
and we will help and strengthen each other, and 
let all the rest say what they will. It cannot hurt 
us if we are together. 

“Oh, the joy of being together! I wonder if you 
feel as I do, now that the great dread of separation 

that terrible separation for always—is over? 
These last two months have been so inexpressibly 
dreary. Ihave felt like an exile and a prisoner ; 
and now I am free—from this hour I am really free! 
It | had only wings I would use my freedom to fly 
to you at once, and hide myself in your dear arms! 

‘* But, as I cannot do that, you must come to me 
dearest. Come at once, and take me away from 
Lady Strathgyle, of whom I am not a bit afraid to- 
night, but shall be horribly afraid in the morning, 
when I have to teil her that I am a degenerate scion 
of the famly stock; that a countess’s coronet 
would only weigh my poor head down to the 
ground, and that if there were no coronet in the 
question I could not marry Strathgyle. 

‘* All this must be told to-morrow, for I cannot 
live another day under the sort of false pretense 
which alone makes the dowager tolerate me. 1 am 
sure that she will be very glad that Strathgyle 
should be free to choose another daughter-in-law 
for her—she will be very glad as soon as the scan- 
‘dal, as she will call it, is over, and Strathgyle is 
pacified; but in the meantime, dear mother, come 
quickly, and give me your loving shelter and pro- 
tection against the storm which is about to beat 
upon my poor perverse head. Your loving 
** Linias.” 

After she had written her letter, Lilias went to 
bed and to sleep, resting her softly flushed cheeks 
upon that copy of the newspaper which David was 
still regretting, sleeping upon those grand, beauti- 
ful words of Vyvyan's as the knights of old slept 
upon their swords before they went into battle. 

( To be continued. ) 








PERUVIAN CIVILIZATION, 
TRAVELER says of Peruvian antiquities: ‘T 
l believe the mounds, huacas, cemeteries, and 
fortresses already mentioned by me are of an age 


valley of the Rimac we have no reliable historical 
pPoof whatever. I am, moreover, disposed to the 
faith that, when prover investigations are made, it 
will be ascertained that the builders of those things, 
of which we have row only the relics, will be proved, 
bythe treasures of art found entombed wiih their 


er, to have been very far removed from the 


Which is attributed to them by all the 


inca worshipers. 








SCIENTIFIC 

Ir CASTOR-OIL is 1 
of oil of cinnamon 
scarcely be recog 


INTELLIGENCE, 

xed with glycerine and a few drops 
added, the taste of castor-oil 
nized 


can 


Sitks by some manufacturers are treated with a solu 
tion of acetate of lead to in their weight ; poison 
es are thus imparted at times to the tissue 


rease 
ous propert 
n question 
EXPLOSIVES 


POWER OF Some experiments made in a 


German iron mine t Hamm, to ascertain the relative 
iliciency of powder and some of the nhitro-glycerine 
mpounds for blasting, gave the following results 
Ordinary saltpetre gunpowder, 1 unit of fores extra 
best powder, with excess of saltpetre and cherry-trec 
charcoal ; units; dualin » units ; lithofractcur, 6 
units ; colonia powder—a kind of powder saturated with 
30 to 35 per cent { nitro-elycerine 5 to 6 anits ; dyn 
amite,6 to 7 units It will be seen that dynamite far 
exceeds the others in power, and its use is displacing 


theirs in German mines 


ANILINE CoLors.—Professor Kopp, who has recently 
made a careful study of the lors at the Vienna 
Exposition, says that the manufacture of these pigments 


from coal.tar products is making most remarkable pro 


aniline ce 





gress. Fuchs'n, constituted by a salt of rosaniline, is 
obtained exclusively by the reaction of arsenic acid on 
commercial aniline In order to afford an idea of the 
enormous consumption of this violent poison in the 
manulacture of fuchsin, it is stated that in Germany 
lone the same is estimated at 3,300,000 pounds a year 
It is only lately that the residues have been treated to 
regain the arsenic in commercial form M Kopp men 
tions, as a novelty, a beautiful rose-red coloring matter 


called saffronine, which, upon silk, is a very brilliant dye 


FACTS CONCERNING GOLD AND SiLveR.—The vigorous 





measures which have been adopted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the purpose of bringing about the re 
sumption of specie payments render the following notes 
by Prof. J. F. L. Schrimer, Superintendent of the 
Branch Mint at Denver, Col., very interesting: One ton 
(2,000 pounds avoirdupois) of gold or s.lver contains 
29,163 troy ounces; and, therefore, the value of a ton of 
pure gold is $602,799.21, and a ton of silver $37,704.84 


A cubic foot of pure gold weighs 1,2187.5 pounds 





avoirdupois; a cubic foot of pure silver weighs 655.2 
pounds avoirdupois One million dollars gold coin 
weighs 3,685.8 pounds avoirdupois; $100,000 silver 
coin weighs 58,929.9 pounds avoirdupois. If there is 


one per cent. of gold or silver ip one ton of ore, it con 
tains 291.63 ounces of troy, of either of these metals 
ss of the Colorado gold is 781 in 1000, 
gold 781, silver 209, copper 10; 


The average finene 
and the natural alloy 
total 1000. 

A New Fver.—We learn from the New York Journal 
of Commerce that there was recently placed upon mar 





ket a new fuel known as carbonite, similar in size of 
lumps and external appearance to cannel coal. When 
broken, the surface fractured is said to be dull, instead 
of glossy, like anthracite or cannel coals. It kindles 
readily, burns with a clear, bright flame, almost without 
smoke, and then crumbles into a bed of red coals, which 


difluse a steady heat, somewhat less intense than that 
of anthracite, but lasting longer On the test made by 
dividing a grate through the centre and putting anthra 
cite on one side and carbonite on the other, with equal 
draft, the anthracite fire lasted eighteen hours and the 
carbonite thirty-six. It comes from the mines of the 
James River Coal Company, situated on the north side 
of the James River, twelve miles west of Richmond 
The veins have been traced more than two miles in 
length, and range from four and a half feet to eleven 
feet in thickness 


PRESERVATION OF THE TrEETH.—Bowditch, in exam- 
ining the teeth of forty persons of different professions, 
different Kinds of life, found in almost all 
vegetable and animal parasites The parasites were 
humerous in proportion to the negiect of cleanliness. 
The means ordinarily employed to clean the teeth had 
no effect on the parasites, whilst soapy water appeared 
to destroy them If this (says the Lancet) be a true 
version of the cause of caries—the action of acids, sup 
plemented by the action of fungi—then it follows that 
the great means of saving teeth is to preserve the 
most scrupulous cleanliness of the mouth and teeth, 
and to give to the rinsing liquids a slightly alkaline 
character, which is done by the admixture of a little 
soup. This is not so pleasant a dentifrice as some, but 
it is effective and scientific. Acids not only dissolve the 
salts of the teeth, but favor the increase of the fungi of 
the mouth No increase of fungi and no action on the 
dental tissues occur in solutions slightly alkaline, such 
as a weak solution of soap. The good effects of stop- 
ping teeth, in the light of these experiments, are intel 
ligible. The penetration of acids and fungi is prevented. 


and living 


A New Ixvention.—Chemical armor for bank vaults 
is thus described: The most important invention is the 
chemical armor for bank vaults. Air chambers of thin 
metal, either entire or sectional for shipment, line the 
interior of the vault on every side and at the top and 
bottom, also the door and safe. These metallic chambers 
are filled with long tubes of glass, and then lead pipes 
containing alternately either sulphuric acid or bicar- 
bonate of soda in solution. In breaking into the vault, 
on either side, top or bottom, a dozen or more of these 
fragile receptacles must necessarily be fractured, and it 
is so arranged that the dislodged contents must run into 
the vault, and there, uniting in the trough, receiving 
them, form carbonic acid gas. This gas begins to expel 
the vital atmosphere from the floor upwards, until the 
vault is full of the deadly vapor, and no oxygen is left. 
Of course, being heavier than the atmosphere, the car- 
bonic gas cannot leave the vault until an opening be 
made ona level with the floor. It follows that the burglar 
who should rashly venture into a vault so impregnated, 
by his own act, would never leave it alive. The chemi 
cal armor of an ordinary size vault costs about $500 
This, it is claimed, would have saved the Quincy bank 
$150,000. 


VENNON sends an interesting extract from the Glasgow 
News of November 6th : “ The fate of old boots, shoes 
and _ slippers often curious There generally, 
among the vast crowd of unknown workers who people 
a city, a band of men whose mission 1t is to collect all 
the old boots they can find. These treasures are cut 
into small pieces, and soaked for some days in chlorate 
of sulphur, which renders them light and hard. The 
leather is then washed, dried and ground into powder, 


is 1s, 


the powder being afterwards mixed with glue. Being 
thus rendered almost solid, the concoction is poured 
into molds, and is used for making buttons, combs, 


handles of knives, etc. And it is to this that the pretty, 
delicate boots and shoes which are to be seen in the 
shop windows must come at last The dainty satin 
slippers, gorgeously worked in glistening beads, and 
bordered with fur, which are just now in vogue, must 
eventually, I suppose, come to the dustheap; and, I 
presume, even the Pope's slippers are not exempt from 
the common fate of all. The Pope, it must be known, 
is, so to speak, an amateur in slippers. He has twenty 

four pairs kept always in his wardrobe, and six pairs for 
use in the course of a year. They are made of red cloth, 
profusely embroidered with gold, and ornamented with 
a solid gold cross. These slippers are worth upwards of 
five pounds, and are apparently treasured by the Pope, 
for though many applications are made by the devout 
for those that are no longer worn, the Chamberlain has 
orders on B nt to part with one. His Holiness is 
not less extravagant in other matters of the wardrobe.”’ 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Mrs. IsaBeLLa Hooker has sailed for Europe 
4 MONUMENT to Byron is to be erected in Venice 


] 


Rosert Browning is just finishing a long poem 


Wikre Couns will return to this country in a few 
months 

CLARA Morris is engaged to be married, but will not 
leave the stage 

Mrs. Srowr is in Florida in good health. She is 
writing another story 


SISMARCK conquered the French, but the neuralgia in 
his leg is conquering him 
An Eastern paper speaks of a “life-size statue of 


Seward sixteen feet h 


eh 


Citizens of Bridgeport are to tender P. T. Barnum a 
dinner about the first of June 
James Gorpon Bexxerr has rented Mr, Cushing's 


house at Newport for the season 


CHARLES DupLey WARNER is said to have made as his 


share in ‘The Gilded Age” $20,000 
THe lightning struck Butler’s house, in Lowellon few 
days ago, but not finding the general at home, left in a 


hurry 

Sin GARNET WOLSELEY has stepped over the heads of 
one hundred and sixty-five seniors to the rank of Major- 
General 

A TELEGRAM from Copenliagen says that Hans Cliris- 
tian Anderson is better, but there is little hope of his 
ecovery 

SENATOR Morton’s health is so poor that he has not 
been in the Senate since the President's veto message 
was read 

SaLvini, the actor, was presented with a crown of gold 
and laurel leaves at the close of his recent engagement 
in Havana 


A VOLUME of the quaint savings of President Lincoln 
has been privately published by the ‘Society of Gen 
tlemen ” in London 

SENATOR JONES, of Nevada, has an income of $125.000 
per month, and he mercly smiles in a sad, sweet way 
when any of the papers go for him 

Mr. Cyrus W. Fie vp is visiting California with Canon 
Kingsley and his daughter. Early in June he will sail 


for Iceland to attend the millennial celebration 


Tue Count de Jernemay has just died in Paris at the 
age of ninety-eight He narrowly escaped being one of 
the victims of °93, and remained fifteen years in prison 


James R. Ranpdaut, author of ** Maryland, my Mary 
land,’’? has written a poem entitled ‘* Alexandrine,” the 
refrain of which is of the Tennyson * Alexandrowna ”’ 
order 

Nesmitu, of Oregon, gave the mule a very clear and 
unique status when he alluded to it as ‘‘one of those 
useful animals that has no pride of ancestry, and no 
hope of posterity.” 

Tue Detroit Free Press says that the Albany Journal 
never has less than eight columns on a hanging affair, 
and sometimes reaches twelve, and marked copy is 
always sent to the widow. 


a 


Epwarp Morris, the author of “Ten Acres Enough” 
and ‘* How to Get a Farm,” died at his residence in Bur- 
lington, N. J., last week. He was publisher of the Tren- 
ton Gazette for many years. 

TENNYSON is said to have been greatly indignant lately 
at an American who knew nothing about the works of 
Joaquin Miller, whom the poet laureate termed “the 
greatest poet of this country; the greatest poet of this 
or any age.”’ 

WueEn Mrs. Jeffetson lay on her deathbed, she said 
that she could not die content if she thought herchildren 
would ever have a stepmother; and her husband, hold 
ing her hand, solemnly promised that he would never 
marry again. 

ENGLAND honors Sir Garnet Wolseley mote than it does 
Livingstone. Beecher says that he had rather be in 
Livingstone’s place than Wolseley’s. An ex-English 
officer who once outranked Sir Garnet in his own regi- 
ment is now a reporter on a New York evening paper 


Mr. GLapsTone tells his private acquaintances that 


he regrets having given so many years to politics. 
‘* How little,’’ said he the other day to an admirer, «do 
politics affect the life, the moral life, of a nation. One 


Single good book influences the people a vast deal more.”’ 


A FEW families have opened their cottages at Long 
Branch. George William Curtis and family are blocated 
on Ocean Avenue, and a ntmber of the theatrical tra 
ternity, including the Albaughs, Conways, and the 
family of Edwin Adams, have located on Cedar and l’u.rk 
Avenues. 

Mr. Dana, of the Sun, has just bought an island of 
the Sound, near Glen Cove. It is a beantifal domain, 
consisting of forty acres, and is in @ high state of culti- 
vation, containing conservatories ahd flower-gurdens in 
luxurious profusion. He has sold his city residence in 
East Eighteenth Street. 

Tur salvage crew of the Greece, which tried to save 
the Europe, told a passenger on board the Egypt that 
the braVest person on the Europe was an American 
woman, who rendered valuable assistance in transferring 
the passengers from the Europe to the Greece. SLe 
fought the men from centering the boats until the women 
were rescued, and was one of the last to leave the ship. 


Henry Warp Bercuer made arrangements for an ex- 
tensive lecture tour in the West last week, but was com- 
pelled to delay it until October, on account of sickness 
in his family. Mrs. Beecher is expected from Florida 
this week. She is in delicate health. He was never in 
better health. He will take his vacation in the moun- 
tains this year, and his annual hay fever, he says, 
wherever he happens to be. 


Tue London Telegraph, speaking of Livingstone, says: 
“Tt will be the duty of England to carry out his bequest, 
which is that we make no terms with slavery, but ex- 
tinguish it and set Africa free. Thus shall we complete 
the unfinished honor which we have acquired in history 
as the emancipating nation. It characteristic of 
Livingstone’s steady patience and perfect faith in God 
that all he did to serve Africa falls out timely and 
powerful.” 

Epmonp Apnovut says that Victor Hugo is the most 
learned of men of letters. The language of common 
life in France employs at most about a thousand words 
out of the twenty-seven thousand which the Dictionary 
of the Academy contains. Many illustrious: authors 
have not more than fifteen hundred. Theophilus Gau- 
tier used to boast of possessing three thousand, but 
added ; ‘‘I might toil to the last day of my life without 
attaining to the vocabulary of Hugo.”’ 


is 


In his remarks at the reception given him in Boston, 
Senator Schurz said: “In regard to my feeling for 
Sumner there is little more that I can say than I said 
yesterday. We fought side by side, or, rather, back to 
to back, during the three bitterest years of Sumner’s life. 
I feel like a man who, seeing his comrade fall by his 
side, holds his body in one hand and waves his sword 
with the other. I. perhaps. more than any other, know 
how Sumner’s work must be carried on, and I shall de 
fend Lim and his memory to the end.”’ 
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BROWN’S MONITOR 
CoAL CUTTER AT 
WoRK. 


7 machine was _ in- 
. vented by Horace F. 
brown, of Cincinnati, re- 
cently a pattern-maker in 
Indianapolis. It is said 
to be the first successful 
steam coal-mining ma- 
chine introduced in this 
country. It occupies a 
small space; is twenty- 
seven inches high: has an 
iron rim, four feet in diam 
eter, covered with steel 
teeth as a cutting arrange- 
ment ; steam-engine, cogs, 
etc.—in all, about four 
feet square; is run by 
compressed air or steam, 
carried into the mine in 
aniron pipe. It will work 
in a thirty-inch vein, or 
even a narrower one. 

The iron rim is covered 
with movable steel teeth, 
about twelve inches apart. 
These teeth can be taken 
out and ground when dull. 
This rim lies on smail 
wheels which support it, 
and allows a free motion, 
and has cogs on its unde 


shaft turned by the engine. 


the ordinary circular saw. 
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VOMMODORE JAMES GORDON BENNETT IN HIS TEN-MILE WALKING MATCH IN NEW YORK, MAY OTH. 


sr-surface which work into cogs on a 
By this means the power is applied 
near the circumference of the wheel, instead of at the centre, as in 
i The principal reason for this arrange- 
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BROWN’S MONITOR COAL-CUTTER.—VIEW OF THE UNDER PART. ° 
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ment is, however, to get a deeper cut in the coal. 
be put in to a depth of three feet and a half, or seven-eighths of 
its whole diameter, whereas the ordinary saw can cut barely to 
diameter. 


usual 





The 


machine runs on a 


cogs. 
The inventor 
with it two men 


the machine 
forty cents 


We give 
of the machine 
and 


rangement. 


Marquis of 
now 
Cuba, which 
has held 


The eutter can 


movable 
track, and is fed by means 
of a screw working in the 


slaims that 
can ent 
one hundred tons of coal in 
twenty-four hours. The cost 
of getting the coal out after 
has cut it is 
a ton, making 
the gost of mining anthra 
cite coal between fifty and 
eixty cents a ton, a saving 
of forty-five cents per ton. 
an illustration 
at work, 
one showing the un- 
derside of the cutting ar- 


THE NEW CAPTAIN 
GENERAL. 
QENOR Don José Gv- 
\ TIERREZ DE LA CONCHA, 
Havana, 


position he 
before, was born 
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NEWSPAPER. 


stery, mirrors and chandeliers bear the mother’ 
monograms, in their respective 
elegantly furnished. 
there 
room are only 
This is the sixth house the Senator has built. 


every 
paneled 


conveniences, 


room 
billiard 


y 


a ee | 


TT 


| Paris, while the upholstery was done by New York artists. 
| woven for the Paris Exposition cover the diamond-tinted window-plates. 
Quilts of eider-down lie on the wonderful beds, and above them float cover- 
The house isa palace, filled with cedar and marble and 
Captain - General of | bronze-work, and surmounted by a dome of colored glass. 
Our illustration gives an 
valued at half a million of dollars 


and | ings of Paris lace. 
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£100,000, and the furniture $200,000, 
parlor wood-work were cary “din Italy, 
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(May 23, 1874. 


in Codoba de Zucumon, South America, a 
were his parents also. He comes of a military 
family of some distinction. Don José was entered 
in the College of Artillery when thirteen years ot 
uge, and graduated, four years later, with honor. 
He has been concerned in many of the numerous 
ivil wars of Spain, and has seen service abroad, 
He was promoted rapidly through all the grades, 
and was made a brigadier in 1843, a chief of 
division in 1844 for valor in the field in Navarre, 
and a general of cavalry in 1848. General Concha 
is proficient in politics, and is thoroughly acquainted 
vith the modus operand? of putting down revolu 
tions—which, we suppose, is one of the 
why he has been sent to Cuba. He is a stately, 
haughty Don of the usual type, and will probably 
leave no pleasanter memories behind him in Cuba, 
when he retires, than his predecessors did 


reasons 


SENATOR STEWART’S RESIDENCE IN 
WASHINGTON, 


HE palatial dwelling which Senator Stewart has 
recently built in Washington, and in which his 
daughter's wedding was just celebrated, is a large 
tri-cornered structure of a light stone color, with a 
turret sixty feet high at the apex of the triangle. 
Enormous windows enlarge each side, and at the 
back the wall again curves outward, so that the 
exact proportions of the triangle are lost, though 
the general plan is preserved. The main hall, 
twenty-tive feet wide, is approached through a cir- 


cular marble-lined vestibule. Through skylight 
and side windows of stained glass the sunlight falls 
on a broad massive staircase, surmounted by a 


carved and paneled balustrade. Magnificent uphol- 
s, daughter's and father’s 


rooms. Few houses in America are more 


The carpets are like those of a prince’s boudoir. In 


marble-lined baths and a 
in the profusion of costly 
The land cost 
dancing-hall furniture and the 
ard the tapestry was made in 


a writing-desk. The 
incidentals 


The 


DON JOSE GUTIERREZ DE LA cO&cna, THE NEWLY-APPOINTED 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL OF CUBA. 


Gobelin curtains 


outside view of this establishment which is 
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RESIDENCE OF SENATOR STEWART, OF NEVADA, AT WASHINGTON, D.C.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


RICE BROTHERS, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—EDWARD PAYSON WESTON WALKING FIVE 


HON. A. A. 
UNITED STATES 


SARGENT, 
SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. | 

ARON AUGUSTUS SARGENT was born, Sep- 
fA. tember 28th, 1827, in Newburyport, Mass. When 
a boy he entered a printing-office and served his 
time, graduating as a printer; and it was while 
learning the trade that he educated himself. Before 
he was out of his time he found his way to Washing- 
ton, where during the years 1547 and 1848 he was 
engaged as a reporter in Congress. In 1849 he 
emigrated to California, taking up his residence at 


| front rank of the able debaters in the House. 


Nevada City, where he became engaged in mining, | 


and at the same time established and edited the 
Verada Journal. We also studied law, was admit- 
ted to the Bar, and in 1854 was elected District- 
Attorney of Nevada County. The great ability 
shown in this office and in the conduct of his news- 
paper made Mr. Sargent at once a leader in the 
politics of the State. He was a Whig unti: the birth 
of the Republican Party in 1856, when he threw 
himself into the Fremont Presidential campaign with 
restiess energy, and this was at a time when in 
California it was dangerous to be a Republican, and 
when denunciations of Democracy were greeted 
With jeers, rotten eggs and other missiles. He ran or 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, BANKER AND YvUET.-—’HOTOGRAPHED by 


SARONY,—SEE PAGE 174, 
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; the Republican ticket for Attorney-General of Cali- 


fornia, but with the rest of the ticket was defeated. | 
In 1860 he was a delegate to, and a Vice-President 
of,the National Convention which nominated Lincoln 
for President. In 1861 he was elected from Cali- 
fornia a Representative in the Thirty-seventh Con- 
and was the author of the first Pacific 
Railroad Act passed by Congress. This Bill was 
passed aftera long, fierce and bitter opposition, and 
Mr. Sargent’s management of it placed him in the 
The 
late A. D. Richardson in a letter from Omaha to the 
New York Jribune ot June 23d, 1869, gives an idea 
of the amount of labor undergone by Mr. Sargent 
at this time. He says: ‘ A. A. Sargent, who, in 
1862, drafted the Bill under which the Pacifie Rail- 
road has been built, was also upon ourtrain. ... . 
It is difficult to imagine that a man still so young 
that his face retains the freshness of boyhood has 
seen the richest State in the Union grow up from 
nothing to the greatest material enterprise since the 
world was originated and created. Sargent, James 


rress 
gre , 


H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, and Colfax, were the 
most efficient and judicious friends of the measure 
in the House, as were Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
Morrill, of Maine, and 


McDougal, of California, in 
the Senate. Day after day 
for a month, in Committee 
of the Whole, Sargent and 
Campbell alternately an- 
swered objections to the Bill 
in five-minute speeches, and 
night after night, with The- 
odore D. Judah, the en- 
gineer, supplying them with 
exact information, they sat 
up with Eastern Senators 
and Representatives. There 
was hostility to overcome, 
there was incredulity to 
satisfy.” 

Having accomplished his 
great Pacific Railroad task, 
Mr. Sargent resumed his 
lucrative practice of the law 
in Nevada City, and persist- 
ently declined a renomina- 
tion to Congress, his mining 
interests requiring his pre- 
sence athome. It was just 
before this time that the 
Republican minority in the 
Legislature paid Mr. Sar- 


gent the compliment of 
their vote for United States 
Senator, although at that 
time he was not of the 


constitutional 
that body. In 1862, in the 
Republican caucus, he 
lacked only three votes of 
being their candidate to 
succeed the lamented Brod- 
erick in the United States 
Senate. At a subsequent 
Senatorial contest he again 
received a large vote in Re- 
publican caucus, but was 
beaten by a combination of 
all the opposing candidates. 
In 1869, he was again 
elected a Representative in 
Congress, and on the ex 
piration of his term again 
re-elected, and while a 
member of the House. of 
the Forty-second Congress 
he was elected to the 


age to enter 


HUNDRED MILES AGAINST TIME AT THE RINK.— 





United States 
4th, 1873. In Forty-first and Forty-second 
Congresses he second on the Appropria 
tions Committee, the most important committee of 
the House. He distinguished himself especially as 
the author of the new mining code under which 
mineral lands can be held in fee simple ; 
homestead pre-emption measures; and asthe mem 
ber having charge of the Indian Appropriation 
Bills, for the spirited and determined manner 1 
which, during several sessions, he fought for and 


Senate for six from March 


the 
was 


years 


finally secured the statutory relinquishment by the | 


United States Senate of its long-claimed and exer- 
cised right to make treaties with the Indian tribes. 


HON, AARON A, SARGENT, UNITED 


| 


of various | 





SEE PAGE 




















174. 

His comprehensive review of Congressional recon- 
struction as far as then accomplished drew upon him 
the attention of the House and the country ; and his 
exhibit of “The Record of the Democratic Party,” 
delivered before the House, February 5th, 1870, 
created a great sensation. Of his course during 
this period the New York Tribune, of July 4th, 
1870, said: “* Aaron A. Sargent, of California, has, 


without question, been the most industrious man in 
Congress.”’ 

Mr. Sargent has already taken a leading position 
in the Senate, being a member of the Committees 
Naval Affairs, and Mines and 
part 


on Appropriations, 


Mining. He took. a leading in the recent 


STATES SENATOR FROM CALIFORDiA,—PHQLQURALUED BY DRADY, 
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protracted debates on the financial question, being 
a b.ttcr opponent of inflation, believing in specie as 
the only true and safe currency for the country. 
When the Bill inflating the paper currency passed 
the Senate, he rose in his seat and said he hoped 
the President would veto it, and warned his party 
brethren that he would not be bound to the support 
of any party that was opposed to a specie basis. 
He was also the leader of the opposition to the 
contirmation of Caleb Cushing to be Chief-Justice 
ot the United States, and brought to light the cele- | 
brated letter of Cushing to Jett. Davis recommend 
ing a young man for appointinent in the Rebel army. | 
Senator Sargent’s leading characteristics are his 
power of physical endurance, his indomitable will, 
fearle-s courage, and great readiness in debate. It 
is sa d of him that there is no stronger advocate, or 
h Opponent more to be feared. 





BENNETT’S GREAT WALK. 

N Tuesday morning, May 5th, Mr. James Gordon 

Bennett, who found Livingstone for the British 
Government, and gave the New York poor $30,000 
worth of Delmonico’s soup, stepped from his man- 
sion on Fifth Avenue to take a little ten-mile walk 
with John Whipple, a New York lawyer. Both had 
been training for some time. The purse was $6,000, 
aud they were to walk from Thirty-eighth Street to 
the Jerome Park gate. At one minute past 7 A. M. 
they started, amid shouts and cheers. The 
great journalist, as usual, led off, and before he had 
gone a mile those who had been betting $500 to 
$400 in favor of the lawyer offered to back him 
at even figures. At Eightieth Street Mr. Whipple 
looked distressed, and a few minutes later he sat 
down for breath. The proprietor of the New York 
Jlerald kept right on, and, notwithstanding Mr. 
Whipple took a fresh start, he reached the gate in 
one hour, forty-six minutes and fiity-tive seconds 
six minutes ahead of his competitor. The excite 
ment was intense, and the whole country lighted 
up with astonishment. The lawyers were disgusted, 
and the newsboys doubled the price of their 
Heralds. The following is a summary of the time: 

SuMMARY. 

Great ten mile walking match for $6,000. Tuesday, 
May 5th, 1874 From Thirty-eighth Street and Filth 
Avenue to the Jerome Park Club House, Fordham 
Judges : William I’. Douglass, Vice-President of the New 
York Yacht Club ; Mr. Cross, the broker 

James Gordon Bennett 
GONE Wi vicccctsercesverccdesscoeesves 2 
Time—1 :46 :55. 





THE BANKER-PUET. 


ag al CLARENCE STEDMAN was born in 
4 Hartford, Conn., in 1833, and when sixteen he 
entered Yale College, but for some slight cause 
let without taking his degree. Afterwards he was 
claimed by the College, and made Master of Arts. 
lefore he was twenty he edited a newspaper in 
Norwich, then he married, and later he published 
the Winsted Herald, and gave it a reputation 
throughout Connecticut, In 185 his poetry began 
to appear in the New York Jiibune. During the 
war he corresponded for the Wor/d, and afterwards 
became a stock-broker in Wall Street. He has pub- 
lished several volumes of poetry, which, with his 
other contributions, have given him a national re- 
utation as one of the best of our younger poets. 
le holds a position as a poet in America equal to 
that of Robert Lord Lytton in England. He isa 
discriminating critic, as the interview with him in 
this Number of our paper will show. 
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WESTON’S FIVE-HUNDRED MILE WALK. 


()* Sunday night, May 10th, at five minutes past 

twelve, Edward Payson Weston, the famous 
pedestrian, commenced his great five-hundred mile 
walk in the American Institute Hall, at the invita- 
tion of several distinguished citizens—Mayor Have- 
meyer, Professor Doremus, Charles A. Dana, and 
others. Mr. Weston proposes to walk five hundred 
miles in six consecutive days, and one of the days 
to walk one hundred and fifteen miles within twenty- 
four consecutive hours ; which he believes to be the 
I'mit of man’s endurance. On May 7th the track 
was carefully measured,and found to be one-seventh 
of amile inlength. At that time Mr. Weston walked 
five miles, at different rates, to show the spectators, 
ladies and gentiemen, who had been invited to wit- 
ness his performance, how to walk, and walked half 
a mile backwards. He has constantly exercised 
since accepting the invitation to walk. Mr. Weston 
wears a jockey costume, with boots and cap, and 
carries a riding-whip in his hand, which he snaps to 
incite himself to renewed efforts. 








LIVER AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
By R. V. Prerce, M. D. 


A HEALTHY liver secretes each day about two 
and a half pounds of bile, which contains a great 
amount of waste material taken from the blood. 
When the liver becomes torpid or congested, it fails 
to eliminate this vast amount of noxious substance, 
which, therefore, remains to poison the blood, and 
be conveyed to every part of the system. What 
must be the condition of the blood when it is receiv- 
ing and retaining each day two and a half pounds 
of poison? Nature tries to work on this poison 
through other channels and organs—the kidneys, 
lungs, skin, etc., but these organs become overtaxed 
in performing this labor in addition to their natural 
functions, and cannot long withstand the pressure, 
but become variously diseased. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre of 
all vitality, is unduly stimulated by the unhealthy 
blood, which passes to it from the heart, and it fails 
to perform its office healthfully. Hence the symp- 
toms of bile poisoning, which are dullness, head- 
ache, incapacity to keep the mind on any subject, 
impairment of memory, dizzy, sleepy or nervous 
feelings, as forebodings, and irritability of 
temper. The blood itself being diseased, as it forms 
the sweat upon the surface of the skin it is so irri- 
tating and poisonous that it produces discolored 
brown spots, pimples, blotches, and other erup- 
tions, sores, boils, carbuncles and scrofula tumors. 
The stomach, bowels and other organs cannot 
escape becoming affected, sooner or later, and we 
have as the result costiveness, piles, dropsy, dys- 

pepsia, diarrhea. Other symptoms are common, 
as bitter or bad taste in the mouth, internal heat, 
palpitation, teasing cough, unsteady appetite, chok- 
ing sensation in throat, bloating of stomach, pain in 
sides or about shoulders or back, coldness of ex- 
iremities, et¢., etc. Only a few of the above symp- 
toms are likely to be present in any case at one 
time. The liver being the great depurating or 
blood-cleansing organ of the system, set this great 
** housekeeper of our health "’ at work, and the foul 
corruptions which gender in the blood, and rot out, 
as it were, the machinery of hfe, are gradually ex 
pelted from the system. For this purpose my Golden 
Medical Discovery with very small doses daily of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


eal under their mighty curative influence. Vir 
lent blood poisons "that lurk in the system are by 


ing and somewhat protracted use the most tainted 
systems may be completely renovated and built up 
anew. Enlarged giands, tumors and swellings | 
dwindle away and disappear under the influence of 
these great resolvents. 


The Traveler's Guide, 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N. Y 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $1,500,000 
$3, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY 
H. L. POWERS, Proprictor 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Square, New York 
Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue direct 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
nient in the city The Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York. It is near all the principal theatres, | 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city } 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can | 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 


Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St. | 
Board, $5 per day 
HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 
Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty seventh 
Street, The house is kept upon the European plan 
JAS, L. MITCHELL, 1» 
FRANCIS KINZLER, § PPoprietors. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
European Plan 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


GILSEY HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 
Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 
BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO., Proprietors. 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth 8t., NEW YORK. 
(American Plan.) Board, $4 per day. 
LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Proprietors. 


- WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and J)iplomatic Celebrities. 
963.1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort 
963-1014 CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors. 


al 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Will open JUNE Ist 21 per week for June ; $28 per 
week for July and August. 
BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., Proprietors. 
For particulars apply at Metropolitan Hotel or Gilsey 
‘ House, New York 


} 
| 
them robbed of their terrors, and by their persever- | 


in front of the 


Beautify the Skin by using a harmless toilet 
preparation known as George W. Laird’s ‘* BLoom or 
Youtn.’’ It will remove tan, freckles, moth and all 
other disigurements from the skin, leaving it perfectly 
smooth, clear and beautigal, without showing the slightest 
trace of the application. For sale by all drugyists in the 
United States. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND Tan, ask your Druggist for Perrv’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele 
brated Comepone and lime.e Remkpy, the great Skin 
Mepicink for Pimples, Black Heads or Flesh Worms; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York. 968-80 


E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials First Premium at Vienna tf 


There is no Royal Road 
To anything worth having, and even in the use of the 
sewing-machine there are difficulties which every learner 
must overcome before becoming proficient The “ Will 
cox & Gibbs” sewing machine. however, presents fewer 
difficulties than any, and its value surpasses all. tf 


Dovcan, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Gent's Hats, 102 Nassau St., corner of Ann, N. Y. 968-80 


Hoover's world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 


If you want the best * Elastic Truss” for rupture, or 
best “ Elastic Stockings ’’ for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. tf 


The new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has lines of strect cars to all portions of the city, 
passing a short distance from its doors 


Tue Funny Peopur we Meet.—Dr. J. Jay 
Viller’s Lecture on the above subject, at the Noble Street 
Baptist Church, in Green Point, on Wednesday evening, 





my Pleasant Purgative Pellets are pre-eminently 


the 6th instant, was a perfect succesa) The church was 
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| the articles needed. They cure every kind of | A D vi 4 BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS. 
humor from the worst scrofula to the common pim- a r C a ea 
ile, blotch or eruption. Great eating ulcers kindly u 0 n 
u } 
NOUVEAUTES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are now offering 
FRENCH PERCALES, at 25°.; worth 35¢ 


: LACE PoP 
LINETTES, at 26 good value at 65 


FRENCH DIAG 
ONAL SUITINGS, 35c¢., former price. 65 STRI a) 
SILK CHAIN POILINS, at ok worth 75« I ther 
with a beautiful assortment of FRENCH and ENGL Jel 


DRESS GOODS in all the new and popular shades 


INDIA SHAWLS, 


; "fin, FE a Sd From $20 and ‘Upwards. 
Rue du on 185 & 187; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, Arnold, Constable & Co., 


O96; and Bue Veipens, BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST. 


see UPHOLSTERY COODS 


THE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GR EAT DR Y GOODS STOR > | NEW STYLES DRAPERY and 


FURNITURE MATERIALS 
NOVELTIES in CRETONNES 
SATTEENS AND SERGES 
LACE CURTAINS, SWISS, LENO : ; 
NOTTINGHAM, AND GUIPURE 








| 


AND 
Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 


Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the Sign of the Pha ene 
yuse by the Quali 1 1 Bon Marche A080 G26 GSN 
House by i sti Hera ob ; Window Shade:, Slip Furniture 
ns ed : Coverings, Cornices, Mirrors, etc, 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before (A SPECIALTY.) : 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known Establish N. B. Churches, Hotels and Steamers furnished at short 
ment. which 


s well patronized by all Americans abroad, nouce. 


SILK, SATINS, CARPETS. 


And Every Description of Dress Goods. PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 


LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, eic., etc. Are now offering EXTRA INDUCEMENTS in 
3-50 ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at $1.25 per yard 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS at $1.75. VELVET TAVES 
Parents should remember that | pry at $2.50. ROYAL WILTONS at $3. ENGLISH 
Silver Tips not only prevent the | and FRENCH AXMINSTERS, $3. And other grades of 


97 








. ‘ | CARPETINGS at proportionate REDUCTIONS. English 
Shoe wearing out at the toe, land American OLLCLOTHS, White and Fancy CANTON 
but the stocking also. | MATIINGS, Etc., Etc 


PETS IS berg tiakes «ecm Arnold,Constable & Co., 


to secure the sole to upper of a} 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST., N. Y¥. 


Soot or Shoe in a manner equal 
W. H. LEE, 


to hand-sewing, thus reducing | ——— 
the cost. 970-72. 
FIRST CLASS 


SHEETS OF 
yee 





ClioIck... S| 
MUSIC, * 


Why throw away money on high priced Music? Any FE t J RN LT i J R E 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of 
One Dollar. Sold by all book-ellers, and can be ordered | 
through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue, 
Agents Ww anted Address, 

RENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

961-73 439 3d Ave., New York. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. | 


$525,000 drawn every 17 days, commencing January 


IN ALL THE 
Newest Designs. 


Established 1826. 


8th, 1874 
1 Prize Of, .ccccccscscccccccesccccccee $100,000 
DS POE OE, ccc ce nseescesseesesedeenese 50,000 : ree i —_ 
DT PeteO OF. cc cccccccccccccccccccscees 25,000 199 & 201 FULTON STREET, 
OD PPIRON OF cca cccccecseccveceaceceses 10,000 969 -73 eow 277 CANAL STREET, N, Y¥. 


6 Prizes Of. 00: ccsceces 5,000 


897 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information 
furnished; orders filled; circulars sent free on applica. | + 





EACH WEER. 


Agents wanted; partic 


tion. Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased. ulars free. J. Wortu & Co., St. Lotis Mo. 
Prices greatly reduced. Whole Tickets reduc ed to $20. me 972-75 
TAYLOR & CU., Bankers, 11 Wali St., New York, 


| Wedding Invitations, New Style Repp Paper 
ery elegant Visiting Cards, Ball Cards, Foreign Note 
acer, Crests, Monograms, General Engraving, JAMES 
VERDELL, 302 Broadway. Established 1840. 971-73 


(. AGENTS WANTED. = Samples sent | V 
4) 0 free by mail. Two new articles, salable as | P 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 972-75 JE 








H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


327 & 329 Sixth Awenuc and Twentieth Sst. 


~ NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT MUCH RELOW THE MARKET PRICES, 
100 DUZEN CHIP ROUND HATS & BONNETS, all of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes 
and brown, $5.45 
150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS & BONNETS, $1 to $2.50. 100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25 


RIBBons. 
Nos. 9, 12 and 16 GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, at 25c. per yd., in all new Spring Shades, WARRANTED all silk, 


SA Sz RIBBONS. 
FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 7.inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85c., 
all silk. SOFT SILK SASHES. SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


wACES. 
RICH LACES, COLORED YAK LACES, GUIPURE LACES, SPANISH LACES, SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, 
LACE VEILS. FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES, LACE CAUES, CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manulacture all our own Lace Goods. 
FINE FREN CE FLOWERS, 
FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 
DTwADIES’ TIES. 
| NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK TIES, EMBROIDERIED TIES 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25c., all shades 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES. A Liberal Discount to the Trade, 


O’NEILL’S, 327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. 


rONT PEN 


CAPILLARY FeeDER. Patented Feb. 10, 1874. 


Drab, black, 








Glass handle contains the ink; ordinary goid or steel pens used, and changed as in a common holder. Ink 
entirely under the writer’s control. Just the thing for book-keepers, reporters, lawyers, and all continuous 
writera. Prepaid to any address on receipt of price, $3 00. Discount to dealers. Address U. B. Latounrtt# 


&Co.,No.7 , . . 








Murray St. Cm 
New York. —"“saaa 





FULL LINE OF JEWELRY in solid 14 
and 18 karat gold only, of my own manufacture, 
by steam machinery, at 40 per cent. under the usual prices. 1 


Ladies’ and Gent's Gold Hunting Case Watches of the 
best makers, at very great reduction. Goods C, 0. D., (ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850), 


privilege to examine before paying. Catalogues free. CARL HEUSER, SUCCESSOR, 


Photographic illustrations, 10c. stamp. neem et ee ee 
PUBLISHER & M U ‘S) | ie 


971-76 F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 
: IMPORTER OF 
—_—_—_—_—_—__——_—_-— 


CROPS | Formerly at 820 BROADWAY, 


Has Removed, since May Ist, to 


841 BROADWAY, & 59 E. 13th St. 
972.75 

Storm Glass and Thermometer Combined. a 

Will perfectly warn you of Storms and High Winds Agents and Salesman.—Most fortunate chance 

twenty-four hours in advance. Price $3, C.0.D, Liberal | to make money pleasantly, respectably and surely. $50 

















well-filled, and all seemed delighted» 





discount to the Trade. C, J. FISHER, 93 Cedar St, N.Y, | weekly without fail. Address for circulars, 0. F . 
w 973-7 


PLBTON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 
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DIiLGRIAAEKF & TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 

STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 





Retail at Wholesale prices. 965.77 





* +s 7 ~ : ; > Bs = J P| 

SCOVILL’S 
| 
ood and Liver Syrup o| 
| Forthe LADD PATENT WATCH CASE for your move 
the face or body indicate } ment, if you want to purchase an clegant and durable GOLD 
. | WATCH, and make a handsome saving in money For 
AN IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, | sale by dealers generally, in Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes ; 
Mansard, Flat and Dome shapes ; Key and Stem Winders 
Circulars descriptive of the manufacturing process, advan 


$s nothing more than an INSIDIOUS PoIsOoN | Sages, etc., sent on application to the Manufacturers, 
that J. A. BROWN & CO., 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, |_”°" H Malden Lane, Now Yor 


as it courses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 47 A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [946-97 


with every pulsation, 


All cutaneous eruptions on 


and this may or may not be ScrorvuLa; but in either 


case the disease 








In this condition of things something is needed at once 
to cleanse the BLoop, and 





S! Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 


SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LivER SYRUP | AGENTS! isivntsrisca New diate tis 


, Boston, Mass. 965.77 
trace of disease from the blood and system, and leaving Male or Female, $30 a 
the skin WORKING CLASS week ; employment at 
SOFT, FAIR AND BEAUTIFUL. | home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions and valu 
able package of goods sent by mail on receipt of six cents 
Address, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St., N.Y 969 81 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every | 


Hundreds of certificates attest its value. 
bottle 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & €0., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 
Hall's Balsam for the Lungs, Carbolie 
Salve, Kdey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygen- 
ated Bitters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott's 
Liver Pills, Dr, Rogers’s Vegeta- 
ble Worm Syrup, Dr. Bennett's 


Price $1 per 





of 9) a new book on the art of 
e Writing by Sound; a com 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simy 

easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute 
ployed should learnthisart. Price, by mail,50Cts. Agents 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., P 










Sure Death to Rats, Mice, JAN TED—AGENTS~$75 to $250 per 
ler month, everywhere, male and female, tu introduce the 
one ee | GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSI FAM- 
ao) ae = 9 ILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
Etc., Ete. stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
" » ' " , embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, ully Licensed and warranted for five years. We will 
- . ee pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a ctronges, 
>rT’ TW . more beautiful, or more elastic sent than ours. It 
» MR I A BI LI I Y combined makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
with great power in FIELD can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and without tearing it. We pay Agents from $72 to $250 
general outdoor day and nicht dot ble r month and expenses, or a commission from which 
stoi = _ ahh 4 twice as much can be made. Address SECOMB & CO. Boston,Mass 
perspective glasses ; will show ob New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa, Chicago, ll. or St. Louis, Me. 

jects distinctly at from two to six | 
miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses | 
of the greatest transparent power, 
fo strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis 





ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in th: 


| Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means 





tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by | Of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Da. Joun 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 | M. Dacnat, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. uf 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


—— 
st 
ue 


JAS: T. ALLEN & CO. 
Furniture Manufacturers. 


BEST QUALITY! LOWEST PRICES! 
IMMENSE STOCK! ORIGINAL DESIGNS! 


You will find the above correct by examining the contents of our extensive 


Warerooms, Nos. 185 & 187 Canal ct, N.Y, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE POT. 
Champion of the Wor-d. 
n the art of mak 


Perfectior 


TABLISHED 1851} 


LISTER BROSHERS 














ing coffee at jiast attair ie ae eee 

This household wonder makes Pustep we F red 

coffee by steam and boiling STANDARD Cz 

ale os | La vee HOSPHA 

water, doc vn dripping : 

and in tl Y tt n 

record d 4 © as r 

as amber, extracts all its =| a =~ =F «9 
strength, and retains all its aromatic and nutritious prop . ips Una? 
erties The only perfect working coffee-pot ever oflere ; 7 


to the u Family size. conpe toms and w = an ’ mn , ; ‘ ie - ‘ 4) 
fur mer Yu’ ha age Pass" | CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS 
PURE BONE SUPER=PHOSPHATE OF 
| LIME. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO 
GROUND BONE, 


: Soe mathta aecameree D BONE MEAL, 
S62 $20" or fice. eo ese | FONE FLOUR. 






bottoms, 50 cents less. Coffee and Tea Urns, plain ot 

nickle plated, furnishe hot and saloons to order 

Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers 

for illustrated circular and terms 

DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 
737 Broadway, New York ( ity. tf 


Send stamp 









962-1013. | 
| The large annual i: crease of the sales of these Stane 
‘ dard Fertilizers in New Englond. for Toba co, 
Grass, and other er s t! best pr f their erits 
Magic for the Parlor | iinet see mets 
re a avai le for fertilizing, and tl wi eat which they 
are sold, make it for the interest of every | Tactical farmer 


to give them a fair trial 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
Aa Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
cular. 97 


20th THOUSAND IN PRESS—AGENTS WANTED for r= oe 


a LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
rr. 


Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, ete 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 


Cir- 
0.73 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS! S. 
The Best Yet Invented. 
For Amateur or Business Purposes, 
and unsurpassed for general Job Printing 
Over 10,000 in Use. 


BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in every 
Description of 


PRINTING MA'TERIA L 


AW Carson 


by his friend, Lient.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated by 








Carson himself. The only authentic lifeever published. Full of adven- 
ture and valuable historical information. €OO pages, finely iIlus- 
trated. Send for illustrated circulars, containir g complete particulars, 
Freetoall, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO.. Hartford. Conn. 
ul 





0 A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and Key 
Check outfits 


Catalogue and samples free 





© © SPENCER, 117 Hanover &t, Boston, Maas, (967-1088 349 Federal & 152 Knecland Sts., Boston, 





Broadway, N. Y tf i ee 





AGrENTsS—E. F. MacKusick, 6 Murray St., New York ; 





aa” iars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo 
968-71 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 


Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free 


B72 EACH WEEK, Acents wanted ; particu- 
Nt 











EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S rivickio HEMMERS 
TEMPERED 
Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) " C GOODRICH (205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
&@ Price, Only One Dollar.~@@ | ‘ 5 (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St., Philad Iphia ; 
SP. Rounds, 175 Munrve 8t, Chicago. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue 





$lu R. L. Woxcort, 181 Chatham >quare, N. Y. 


{2 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
931-82 


THE NEW 
Excelsior Lawn Mower 















tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, NY, 
A DAY 


$10.00 made with our grand 


COMBINALION PROSPECTUS 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 


Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ sizes. 


for our Illustrated Circular, 


+ Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. 
i ’atent Levers, 
equalin appearance and for time to Gold Watches. Chains from $2to $12 cach. 
styles ofjewelry atone-tenth the costot Gold. Goodssent ¢ 
get one free. Send postal order and we will send the goods free of expense, § 
Address, COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
335 Broadway, New York City. 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874. 


Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. 
Hunting Cases and Chromoneter Balance, 
Allthe latest 
ordering six you 

Send stamp 





0. D. by express; by 





BEST THING EVER TRIED. 








The books sell them-elves in every family, and good | ——— _ 
men can make @ business for life in one county 
Full particulars free on application, or complete f Ss IM D K E. bd @) za 
Outfit sent post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. Address, ° © . 
JOHN BE. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 





970.73 


MANUFACTURER 
(25 WORTH 


1 & & BAe 


Watches, sviTvaBLe FOR SPECULATIVE purposes. Send 
for price list to Lionel Jacobs, No, 8 Astor House, N. Y. 
968-80 














PV ONDERFUL SECRETS.—Ilow to force 

the beard and hair to grow; the hair to curl; to 
eradicate freckles Thirteen wonders and a “great 
curiosity,’’ ali gratis. Send 2 P.O. stamps. Address, ‘* The 
Curiosity Co.,”’ 808 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


971-73 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 
MHESE 


complete in this City 





Baths are the largest and most 
They combine the best fea 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M, to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 





The Young American 


The largest BOYS’ WEEKLY in the United States, will 


appear on Saturday, May 9th, 1874, with FOUR splen 
did SERIAL STORIES : 


PANTOMIME JOE, 
CRUISE OF THE “‘ VOLTA,” 
SECRETS OF THE BLUE CAVE, 


QUEEN OF THE STRANGLERS, | xoxnays, WEDNESDAYS (and SATURDAYS, from 
° . to 3 
Also another splendid Story, Os ie One ee $1.00 
BIG TOGO: coco cb cccsescccceccsccecceces 5.00 
TH AT RASCAL JACK Fifteen Tickets. ...cccccce cocccccerceses 10.00 
' 


Quarterly Subscriptions. .........6.eeeeees 15.00 
A large number of short — eS 
PUZZLES, CHESS PROBLEMS, GAMES, ETC. 


And a vast amount of other interesting reading matter. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


Also contains an 


AMATEUR CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT 


STORIES, 


aCiiva vale 


That splendid New Field Game, which created such an ex 
citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
season, will be brought out this Spring, in sets of 8 differ 
ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 





$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game cannot 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO, 
Worcester, Mass. 960 86 


For the publication of Boys’ Writings. 
LET EVERY BOY BUY IT. 
Price 6 Cents—For Sale Everywhere. 





| 


| Strect, N.Y. 


| 


“ JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA,” 


T iN) Y SINESS openings in all sections. A monopoly. 
S . e Bs we $1.900 to $5,000 capital required. 


Y | Circulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 








GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 

week, or £100 forfeited To persistent workers 
more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Rerp, Fighth 
958.1009 


964 967 


Another Grand New Story 
IN IREPARATION! 


PART II, OF 





ENTITLED : 
It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower 


* JACK HARKAW‘Y OUT WEST 
in the World! 
It has been adopted, and ean be seen in practical ope- 


AMONG THE INDIANS!” 
ration on Central Park and all the other City 


BY Farks. New York; Government Grounds 


BRACEBRIDCE HEMYNC and City Parks, Washington; Boston Com- 
+ ] 


mon, Boston; Prospect Park, Brooklyn ; 
- VIE and on almost every prominent Park throughout the 
AUTEOR OF United States and Canada, 


Four sizes for hand-power ; four sizes for horse-power. 
Prices from $15 to $200. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Address, 


CHADBORN & COLDW ELL 


Manufacturing Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


“Jack Harkaway at School,’’ “At Sea,”’ 
“At Oxford,” “Among the Brigands,” 
“In America’; also * Dick 
Lighthheart; or the 
Scapegrace at 
Sea,” etc,, 

Besides many Charming Stories 

boys have re d with unl 
The Startling Adventures of “JACK HARKAWAY OUT 
WEST AMONG THE INDIANS” should be 
read by all. 


Look out, Boys, for the Greatest story of the Age, and 
tel! all your friends about the Great indian Story which 


will shortly and ONLY appear in 
vanced when required, 
_ FRANK LESLIE'S Avordere. by (post. or oubereise, promplly executed, 
. R. remem, Owner Cs Manager; Office, 593 Jaton 
’ . 8 TL Ja, | Street, near West Twel/th Street. ? 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. i 


A DAY. Emptoyment forall. Patent Novelties. 
$10 GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St. N.Y. (941-92 


which our American 


unded delight 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
693, 634, 686 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Strect, and 10 
Abingdon New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
Baggage, other family property. Al! coods placed in 
separate rooms. Most extensive, res}o! sible ~ accom 

establishment in the Cnited States Cartage, 
modating ~ 








Prank Leslic, 537 Pearl St., N. ¥- 














176 FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPEK. B sects tem 1874, 





| | “GEV. A. PRINGE & co, 
S 7 | Be MOU HHL Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States 


99,000 


Now in use, 


Tiffany & Co., 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Diamond Merchants. 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, 
RUBIES, EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, 
GEMS AND RARE STONES. 


ALSO, CAREFULY SELECTED 


SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMONDS, 


TO WHICH THE ATTENTION OF CLOSE BUYERS IS 
PARTICULARLY INVITED, 


No other Musical Instrument eer obtained the same 
popularity, 


Be Send for Price Lists. 
0 Address, BUTFALO, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STinL, FPanNvNsS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warchouse, 01 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF ‘THE 


HAVING THEIR DESIGNERS AND WORKSHOPS ON 
THE PREMISES, AND THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST 
STAFF OF DIAMOND JEWELERS IN THE COUNTRY, 
THEY OFFER UNEQUALED INDUCEMENTS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF GEM JEWELRY AND RESETTING 
OF STONES. 


Elk and Onward Oigars, 
34% BOWERY,N.Y, 960630 
mit) MO V A dw. 

THE REMINCTON 
seeaedhanie Laspenattin ivhepanlvreaiel 


E RI VE rO THKIR NEW EI iANT STORE, 








No. 6 South Madison Square, New York, 


TREES. 


s. B. Parsons & Sons offer at 
the Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, ——— * A TEES ha 
N. Y., every variety of Trees 


and Shrubs, all transplanted last a pie “oe ileal DR. 20 -Le 2 Ss 


cali: ALBRO & BROTHERS. Patten 


Chinese “Ma ynolias and other DEALERS IN 


KK { Art G ll vi, 
ONE DOOR FROM BROADWAY 973-tfo 





ins and othe ouEN ¥ 
ga i wate alas Leas, Coffees, and Wines, = DISCOVER 





plant, are kept in 


cures all Humors from the worst Serofula fo 


be sent out at any time. Access No. 156 BOWERY, | ae oma | Blotch or Pimple. Ero m two to 
| H P ) 3 1 1(Q) | West side, fourth door above Broome Street NEW YORK | or Te tter, ‘Pimples on Face Boils, Car. 

¥ 1 Ts x ¢ f ‘) or above » Street. 4 . 0 F; a 
from unter s Olt Jz ant | bunele s,. Erysipelas and Live r Ceom- 


A.M., and 5 P.M., by L. I. Cen- PRICES REDUCED! | Reworst Scrotuious Sweilings and Sores 
tral R. R. to Kissena Station. @QFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND EVERY MORNING. | | f'poiecnittigod orinerusit treatment 


| By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 


rr bd . 
['ransit halt an hour. tfo GOOD COFFEE..... so $ 20 cts - per Po ind i QUALITY OLD JAVA COF cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
he eee = ; FINE FAMILY COFFEE.,......... 24 ‘ FEE $ 38 ct per Pi Cough in half the time required by any other 
CHOICE OLD COFFEE. ....:ccccce 30 “6 ‘ PLANT \TION “COFFEE 40 medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough, 
soothing irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
N N EW T HAS. w all Droggisis. " IR. Vs PIERCE, M. Dy 
F Dulo N, 
OOLONG TEA. YOUNG HYSON TEA. a ee ee _ 
GOOD Ql ALITY. : 36 cts, per Pound, | GOOD QUALITY.... ..% 48 cts per Pound. je 
FINE daca a | FINE sesecesee 60 Fi El ¢ 
EXTRA FINE Qu ALITY. eee 60 “6 | EXTRA FINE QU ALITY eecvcccece ine ectro 
CHOICE aah Ole 6 ‘ |} CHOICE cee baceee 5S | 


KS BEST +s oe e 
OUR ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA. on | pete BLACK ee TER 7 rent” wanton W are, 


Spring Assortment pom ee MY) Exttta rise gi gulf cS [eee 


EXTRA FINE QUALIEY.......... 60 ‘ | BEST 
aa aa ty HYSON AND IMPERIAL. _ TEAS. M id RB C 
COLORED li il UNCOLORED JAPAN TEA - Goon QUALITY | ee a8 cts. erl en ritannia 0, 





EXTRA FINE QUALITY.......... 80 EXTR \ FINE Qt ALITY seeeeseees 76 ; ayet I) Broadway, New York. 


BES 83 


|) nn a Perrin rr rrr 1 00 
FRENCH P ERCALES CHOICE OLD WINES & BRANDIES, & OLD BOURBON WHISKIES. | alien Sak adie. Mie 
ie |All Kinds of Refined Sugars at the Refiners’ Lowest Prices. - .. 
SHIRTS AND COLLARS, | syivuoe Massa hulled OWE money aguas all he goods soll DY 3 ROYAL SAXON 


| are warranted to vo entire satitnction ° GOVERNMENT LOTTERY 


Samples of Goods and Circulars for Self<| | " — aachinial . : imioaniees aie 
At Leipsic, Germany. 


100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes, 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Measurement by Mail Free, 


The Human Loe 20motive 


We use only the best materials, and our system for cut- 


ting insures an unequaled fit, which renders the garment Should be carefully engine ered otherwise it may run off the track of life at any ’ joie: 
both pleasant and durable. moment To keep its delicate internal machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
SAMPLE SHIRTS made when desired. xl working condition when ‘ont of order, ts th pe culiar province _?P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 878-90 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, CORNER WAVERLY PLACE. 





TARRANT’ S EFF T ‘ 
ERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT HAVANA LOTTERY. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without irritating, ihe bowels: the 








| 
| 
tone and vigo hich it imparts to the stomach ; its appetizing effects ; its cool- | 
ing, refreshing operation in fever ; the relief it storie in vere he ; its anti Drawings every 17 days, commencing Jan. 8th, 1874. 
b $8 properties, and it uperior merits as a general corrective, justify the | 782 Prizes, amounting to.............. $450,000 
ISS¢ rti m that it is beyon 1 > comparison the most valuable family medicine of 1 Prize of ea.a6 . 100,000 
the age. Sold by all drug 73-74 0 1 Prize ee . 50,000 
| _ — lita 1 Prize of. 25,000 
DB PIO Oi oie is 000.00 6.00:00000.0060seccs | Ee 
J ‘ W. J @) H N S 3 e) N. 2 Prizes of $5,000 each.........000.-- 10,000 
9A AR ne c ety, > 10 Prizes of $1,000 each .............. 10,000 
260 GRAND STREET, NUW YORK 89 Prizes of $500 each. bisneinése<) an 
655 Prizes of $300 each. cs eee 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING COODS, 
Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00, 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, $9. 

A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measure A N Y 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 545 &54/ BROADW Y . 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 


Whole tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 

Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P.C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
doneral Agent, 30 Liberty 6t., N. ¥ 


A combination of Blotting case with complete list ot | CALENBERG, VAUPEL & co's 


words which writers are li mee to spell incorrect! For 

















Ru UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at po — pits es, sale by Stationers and Booksellers, and at | CELEBRATED 
— a — 1,033 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA s 

PHOTOGRAPHER, Send for descriptive price list 968-730 Young America and Agraffe 
From 872 Broadway, | ? ; ‘ 
has re moved to his | | 
NEW BUILDINGS - And Not ° 
on a ge juare, | WILL Sontewartie W-e Out, | 10 UNION SQUARE anv 335 WEST 361 h STREET, N. f 
23d St., 1 door from 3-80 








Bway. (90580) NICOLL, THE TAILOR, | "BIRCH, 31 Maiden Lane, NY" 
143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU 8T. WARREN WARD & “00, 


$2 to to $20 a, Day PANTS TO ORDER, $6. NGLISHE terse cs: Ny = 


aking Rubb ak 
Printers for Wildly on anyon SUITS TO MEASURE. and | buy nothing | but FURNITURE. 
Large variety of 


terial. Useful to all business men, CHANNEL fame lok os age san | 
Liberal inducements to agents: Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. | ee them, A dark. lite 4 
RICH AND PLAI 
| 









ed DIN G 2 co. md 14 Kilby St. Md Boston. around the sole near the edge shows where the channel 

Black Cloth Suits to Sicacare. o | iscut. They never wear ragged 972-73 : FURNITURE, 
The Rest . eine | + DECORATIONS, &e., 
Print Presses. Made! ee which are being 


65 ze for Cards, Size for — sec § 
omit. i |/$1 cul e . — at 
SOwi Herc, | 911 int ng ad Ad Ad- HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. UE “ S m il of EXTREMELY LOW 
of pw BA wy matinge yy | Journu Freres Claret Wines. | or , PRICES. 
$06 Giscular, specimens, etc »the Manufacturers, 4 | CHARLES GRA LiF, Sole Agent. | 
CLS REIL Ge, id, SEW YORK |COR. SPRING AND CROSBY: 


























